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INTRODUCTION. 



■VrORTHFIELD and Mount Hbbmon : These 
-^* two names stand for places and enterprises 
that have called out a wide, public interest. A 
correct and explicit statement of the puTpoae, 
history, present work, needs, and prospects of the 
institutions known as the Northfield Seminary 
and the Mount Hermon School will be welcome 
to their man}' friends. 

The Seminary is now in the tenth year of 
its operation, and Mount Herraon in the eigljth.* 

In so far as the purpose of both schools 
is essentially the same, it may be stated as 
follows : — 

I. Tlie class of pupils for iehom the schools 
are designed is r£:Btricted to those who have 
small means and high aims ; who wish a good, 
and distinctively Christian, education ; who are 
unable to enter expensive private schools, and 
unwilling to attend such public schools as are 
within their reach. The schools especially en- 

* See FostBcripC g 
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10 IlfTRODUCTION. 

courage the attendance of those who, from the 
neccHsit}' of self-Buppoit or otherwise, have been 
providentially hindered in getting the desired 
education, but who would be determined to 
make the most of an opportunity here. Care 
is taken to select for admission, out of the large 
number who apply, only the most worthy appli- 
cants ; and to retain no pupils whose influence 
on their companions is found to be seriously 
hurtful, 

II. The grade of instruction offered is de- 
signed to be that of a thoroughly furnished 
academy or high school, nnd to Include facilities 
for college preparation for such as desire them. 
But both schools have features, to be described 
further on, by which they are distinguished from 
ordinary academics. 

III. The rdigious purpose of the»e schools 
is that for which chiefly they exist. .It is 
designed to combine, with other instruction, an 
unusual amount of instruction in the Bible ; and 
it is intended that all the training given shall 
exhibit a thoroughly Christian spirit. The Bible 
is to have practically, and not only in name, the 
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first place among the text-books used, yet not 
in the interest of any sect. 

Ko consti-aint is placed npon the religions 
Tiews of any one. The views emphasized in 
the instruction given, are those which are 
common to all evangelical churches. But the 
pupils 'are encouraged to make an independent 
personal study of the Bible, and to form their 
own estimate of its value and teaching, by their 
own daily, careful, and prayerful attention. The 
chief emphasis of the instruction given is placed 
upon the life. Every effort is made to imbue 
the pupils with a deep sense of (1) the object, 
(2) the source, and (3) the means of a noble 
Christian life; viz.: — 

1. To do the will of God regardless of self, 

2. In daily dependence on the Spirit of all 
grace, for strength and guidance, 

8. To be had through believing prayer, dili- 
gent study of God's word, and active effort for 
the good of others. 

The pupils are encouraged to test experi- 
mentally the meaning and value of the Biblo 
teachings, by acting upon them, and living 
them out ; but cant is thoroughly frowned upon. 
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It U intended to hold up continually to view 
both the Christian i^eal, and the Christian 
incentive/ viz^ a life spent willingly and gladly 
in the unselfish service of others in view of the 
supreme self-sacrifice made by Christ for uh. 

The motive presented for the pursuit of an 
education is the power it confers for Christian 
life and usefulness, not the means it aSords 
to social distinction, or to the gratification of 
selfish ambition. 

However imperfectly the present condition 
of the schools provides for the fulfilment of 
these ends, these are the ends for which they 
exist ; and every effort will be made to perfect 
the conditions by which this ideal may be 
reached. 
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HISTORY OF THE SEMINARY. 



r I iHE town of Northfield, Mass., founded in 
-*- 1663, ia beaotifully situated on bott banks 
of the Connecticut river, at the northern line of 
the state, and adjoining the states of New 
Hampshire and Yei-mont. It has a farming popu- 
lation numbering abont seventeen hundred. 

In Aagufit, 1875, Mr. D. L. Moody made 
hia permanent home in Xorthfield. His bouse 
in Chicago had been destroyed, during the 
great fire of that city in October, 1871. From 
the spring of 1872 until the summer of 1875, 
his time had been largely spent, in company 
with Mr. Sankey, doing evangelistic work in 
Great Britain. On returning to America he 
established bia family in the old village of his 
birth. Much of bis summer months Mr. Moody 
spent at home preparing for the religious cam- 
pugns of the winter; and he soon began to 

13 . _. ,.,oOgk- 



14 HISTORY OP THE SEMINARY. 

hold at his own honse meetmga for Bible Study, 
attended by the neighbors. In these he often 
had the assistance of visiting friends, — clergy- 
men, evangelists, and others. His attention 
was called to the opportunity presented of 
reaching the young people of the place, imbuing 
them with an enthusiasm for Bible -study, and 
waking them up to lives of Christian usefulness. 
Especially the young girls of Korthfield, and 
the farmers' daughters in their isolated homes, 
with the smallest means at command, greatly 
needed better facilities for a good said Christian 
education. 

A brother, not now living, Samnel Moody, an 
active iind intelligent man, had long desired the 
establishment of a high school in bis native 
place, and frequently talked of it. At this time 
Mr. D. L. Moody became deeply interested in 
the education of a young h»dy cousin, whom 
later he sent to Wellesley College. This cousin, 
Miss Fannie C. Holton, died in February, 1887, 
but for ten years her character, influence, and 
eflicient help had a most important relation to 
the origin of the Northfield Seminary, and to its 
entire history, nntil the time of her deatlL 
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During the first three months of 1877 Mr. 
Moody held meetings in Boston, and there and 
then firat came in contact with Mr. H. N. F. 
Marehall, who also later was intimately connected 
with the founding of both achools. 

Daring the spring of 1878, Mr. Marshall first 
visited Northfield, attending a Bible reading at 
Mr. Moody's house. This visit led to a purchase 
of land, some sixteen acres, nearly opposite 
Mr. Moody's house. The story of this first 
purchase is characteristic of the whole after 
history of the school. As these gentlemen stood 
discussing the advisability of buying the land, 
they quickly agreed that it should be done. No 
sooner was the decision made than the owner of 
the property was seen coming toward them, 
walking up the road. He was invited into the 
house, and Mr. Marshall asked him what he 
would take for the property, — having already 
heard that he valued it at twenty-one hundred 
dollars. Learning that this was the price, and 
no less would be received, he proposed that they 
should make out tho papers on the spot. This 
was immediately done ; and before the owner 
•recovered from his surprise, the land had passed 
out of his hands. ^ _ .^.i^io 
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During that summer, the merits, of several 
places in tlie village were considered as to their 
suitability for the location of the proposed 
school. In the winter of 1878-9, Mr. Moody 
worked in Baltimore. There Mr. Marshall joined 
him, and the project of a school for young 
ladies was farther discussed. In the spring 
of 1879 a second lot, of fifteen acres, was 
bought for twenty-five hundred dollars, adjoin- 
ing the first, on which afterward the first Recita- 
tion Building was erected. During the summer 
of 1879 Mr. Moody made alterations upon his 
own house for the accommodation of pupils. 
The low, upper story of a long, rear wing was 
divided into ten rooms on each side of a middle 
passage-way, and other improvements were made 
at a cost in all of about one thousand dollai-s. 
In the autumn of the same year a third lot, of 
nearly two hundred acres, was bought, forming 
the present central location of the school build- 
ings. This last property, though having a splen- 
did view, was largely a bare, sandy hillside, of 
small value for farming purposes ; and owes its 
present beauty to much labor in grading, soiling, 
and sowing. It was owned by several different ■ 
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persons, but the terms of Bale wei-e all coucludcd 
between one Friday and the next Monday night. 
The agreements were made separately with each 
owner for his lot, and no one knew of any sale 
but his own, nntil the whole was bought. The 
price paid for this entire tract was fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

Subsequent purchases have put the school 
into poEsession of about two hundred and seventy 
contiguous acres, its present domain. All this is 
in the immediate proximity of Mr. Moody's 
house, and is admiiably suited to its present 
purpose. It extends from the aide of Korthfield 
MouDtfun to the river, and commands one of the 
finest views in the valley of the Connecticut; 
especially in looking north, toward Brattleboro, 
Vt., twelve miles distant, and the Green Moun- 
tains beyond. It lies at the north end of a long 
village street, and affords to the present mem- 
bers of the school all the landscape, retirement, 
freedom from molestation, and range and variety 
of recreation that can be wished. 

August 15, 1879, was begun the erection of a 
handsome brick schoolliouse, finished the next 
December, and intended to do for one bundled 
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girls. Its cost was six thousand dollars. The 
laying of its corner-stone was an event of anusnal 
interest to all the country abont Northfield. 
Addresses were made by Henry F. Durant and 
others. 

1879-80. 

On the third of November, 1879, the school 
was opened with twenty-five girls in Mr. Moody's 
house. There they lived, and for a month, until 
the school-building was ready, did all their 
studying and reciting. The day before the open- 
ing was memorable for the sixteen inches of snow 
that fell as the first snowstorm of the season. 

Miss Harriet W. Tuttle came as the first 
teacher and principal of the school, i-ecommended 
by Mr, Durant of WelleBley College, where she 
had studied. Her first assistant was Miss Jessie 
Smith of Northfield. 

A brief circular was issued, describing in gen- 
eral the purpose and studies of the school. The 
price charged to each pupil then, as now, was 
bat one hundred dollars a year, and soon appli- 
oations came pouring in. 

DK*z.-jb,. Google 
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As the demand for greatly increased accom- 
modations became obvious and urgent three 
several ends to be accomplished more especially 
engaged Mr. Moody's thought. Tkejirst had to 
do with the personal need of a better and dis- 
tinctly biblical education on the part of many 
young women, who, by their lack of means or 
the remoteness of good schools, were shut out 
from these advantages. Everywhere, and every 
year, from the New England villages and farms 
the mpre enterprising young men, in large num- 
bers, go out to seek their education in distant 
schools, or their fortune in the great cities 
and the West. But the girls in disproportion- 
ate nurobere stay at home, attend the district 
schools for a few terms, and often live with but 
little society and meagre opportunities fitted to 
Stimulate their minds in healthful directions, or 
properly develop their resources. Yet, thank 
heaven for the compensation, the very lack of 
other advantages, especially in Christian homes, 
often develops the nobler character, and makes 
these girls all the more appreciative of new 
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blefiBingH when they come. Tliis is particularly 
the class of girls for whom the Korthfield Semi- 
nary exists : to help and encourage them, to fit 
them in the best way for a happy and OBeful life, 
to bring them into close contact with the very 
Fountain of Life,' from which they may draw 
freely for all their needs. 

The greatest favor that -can be done a woman 
is to introduce her to the personal friendship 
of the Ood who is revealed in Jesus Christ. In 
no other way can she be prepared for every 
joy and pain, service and obligation of her life. 
By no other means can the deepest want of 
her heart be so well satisfied as by her coming 
to a profound acquaintance with the Lord and 
Master who is supreme. Not only is such a 
relation to him more conducive than anything 
else to tlie formation and msuntenance of all the 
happiest human relationships, but it will also 
make up for the lack of these, and nothing else 
can. This is one of the evidences of Christianity 
that is best worth looking at. Those who are 
in search of tacts to prove the value of evangeli- 
cal fiuth, or to prop their own failing confidence 
1 Pb. niri, 9. 
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In the gospel of ChnBt, may well consider it. 
No other fact of experience is more familiar than 
tliis, and no Other more easily tested. This rep- 
~ resents the first object for whose fulfilment the 
Northfield Seminary was begun. 

The second end in view was to meet the de- 
mand for trained women, who will devote them- 
selves to distinctively missionary work in some 
Sphere, either at home or abroad ; but perhaps 
more especially among the poor of great cities. 
The increasing discontent and misery of the city 
poor, their growing intemperance and criminality, 
their subjection to the tyrannous control of self- 
interested leaders, the danger to all government 
and order of their aggravated wickedness and 
exasperated minds, — for all this but one radical 
remedy exists. To the poor the gospel must be 
preached at their very doors, and in their very 
homes. The great Roman empire, that fell in 
ruins upon its own rotted foundations, never had 
anything to fear from its Christian poor. Had 
all its poor been Christians of the early type 
that Empire never would have fallen. Since the 
mass of the poor will not come to the churches, 
the church must go to the poor. Their only 
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hope lies in the loving effort oE humble Chris- 
tian men and women, willing to identify their 
own lives with the objects of their compassion, 
and to move freely in and out among them, ex- 
emplifying the fruits, and dispensing the blessings 
of tlieir own heartfelt Christian faith. 

But a third object iu founding the school 
was had in mind by Mr. Moody, He thought- 
that the buildings, which should be erected for 
the purposes of the school, would also be avail- 
able during the summer and vacation months for 
another use. They could be used for gatherings 
of persons interested in Bible study and Chris- 
tian enterprise, who might meet for mutual 
encouragement and enlightenment in mattei-s 
pertaining to the Kingdom of Christ. By thua 
bringing together many, and representative, men 
and women, for the prayerful study of the truths 
most helpful to character, and for the discussion 
of working methods by experts in the various 
fields of Christian activity, it was thought that 
yet another great good might be accomplished. 

These three ends have already to an impres- 
sive degree been fulfilled. Provided the existing 
conditions shall be perfected and made perma- 
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nent, tbe promisG of future, fulfilment would 
seem to have no limit. 

BAST HALL. 

On the first of April, 1880, ground was broken 
for the first dormitovy of the Seminary, On the 
liret of August next, the building was finished 
that is DOW called East Hall. Yet the sti'ncture 
completed in these four moTiths, at a cost of 
thirty-six thousand dollai's, is no cheap and care- 
less piece of work, but a thoroughly built house 
of good, faced brick, that has so far required only 
the slightest repair; handsome in itself as well as 
noble in its situation, supplied with many con- 
veiliences, and comfortably holding sixty-three 



THE MOTTO. 

When East Hall was about to be opened, Mr. 
Moody and some friends were one day walking 
over the just completed house, prayerfully con- 
eidering what should be the issue of this work. 
Mr, Moody opened his Bible to the words in 
IsaiEih xxvii. 3: " I the Lord do keep it; I will 
water it every moment ; lest any hurt it, I will 
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keep it niglit and day." " This," said he, "shall 
be the motto of the school." Having said this, 
he committed the building and school, in a 
dedicatory prayer, to the pei-petual service and 
nnffuling care of God. 



The Rev. Robert West, editor of the Chicago 
Advance, had called Mr. Moody's attention to 
the need for teachera in the Indian Territory. 
Accordingly, during the summer after the close 
of the first school year. Miss Tuttle visited the 
Territory to learn what Indian girls were to be 
found prepared to enter the Seminary, who might 
be trained to become teachere among their own 
people. Mr. Moody at first proposed to receive 
into the school a dozen, if so many candidates 
might be found, free of expense to theinselves. 
But Miss Tuttle found many more who would 
have been fitted and glad to go to Nortbfield 
had the way been open; and she selected six- 
teen, who became membera of the school with 
the new year. 
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THE FIBST OENBB&I. CONTOCATlOy, 

Sept. 1, 1880, East Hall was opened, to 
house BO many as it could of the three hundred 
visitors who attended the first of the six general 
convocations, which, up to the present time, 
have heen held in Northfield. Those who could 
not get in here filled the Recitation Building, 
crowded the astonished town, camped out in 
tentH, slept in garrets and basements, and wher- 
ever a sheltered corner was to be found. The 
meetings were attended by a delegation from 
Great Britain, the fii'st of several such from over 
the sea that have added much to the interest 
and value of the successive convocations. 

The meetings of this first conference, lasting 
through the fifst ten days of September, 1880, 
were largely devotional, and directed especially 
to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit ; with contin- 
ual prayer for the instruction of the Spirit, for 
hearts of complete submission to the Spirit, and 
for the large eSusion of the Spirit upon the many 
assembled worsbippera, and their several fields 
of life and work. Many prayers were offered 
in behalf of the new institution at Northfield, 
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that waa designed to be peculiarly a nnrseiy 
for Christian character, and a training school for 
Christian laborers. The meetings proved to be 
of the most impressive and fruitful sort, whose 
results are still to be found in many places. And 
the Northfield Seminary, with all its interests, 
was, by its friends, intrusted to the care and 
protection of the Spirit of God, and freshly de- 
voted to his service with prayers of profound 
faith and consecration. 

1880-81. 

The second year of the Seminary began with 
East Hall full, and a nnmbor of day scholars. 
Besides the two teachers of the first year, two 
new ones were employed, — Miss Fannie C. 
Holton, who had completed three years of study 
at Wellesley, and Miss Alice Rosa Hammond, 
who had just been graduated at Mount Holyoke. 
Mrs. Anna S. Newman, more recently connected 
with Wellesley College, was the mati-on of East 
Hall, which did not receive this name until 
Marqaand Hall was built, but was known only 
as the Seminary or Seminary Building. 

In May, 1881, the Boys' School was opened. 
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THE BECONS GBIfBBAL COETTOCATIOH. 

The whole month of August, 1881, was taken 
ap with the meetings of the second convocation, 
at which Dr. Andrew Bonar of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, was the leading speaker. The several 
convocations are well worthy of a more partica- 
lar account by themselves, though here they will 
be only briefly enumerated ' and described as 
they occurred. They have an influence upon the 
character and career of the two schools, and 
stand in a relation to them and to the Christian 
public, of constantly increasing importance. 

The principal daily meetings at this time were 
held every afternoon in the Trinitarian Congre- 
gational church of the vill^e. One leading ser- 
mon preceded and followed by shorter addresses, 
and much admirable singing, occupied over two 
hours each afternoon. The singing was con- 
ducted by Mr. Sankey, assisted by Miss Bonar 
(now Mrs. Oates of Glasgow), Mr. and Mrs. 
James McGranahan, and Mr. and Mrs. George C. 
Stebbins. Dr. Bonar was assisted by Drs. George 
F. Pentecost (then of Brooklyn), A. J. Gordon 
of Boston, James H. Brooks of St. Louis, E. P. 
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Goodwin of Chicago ; the evangelists, George C. 
Needham and Major Whittle, besides many 
othera. Editors R. C. Morgan of the London 
Christian, and H. L. Wayland of the Nationai 
Saptiat of Philadelphia, were present, taking 
occasional part in the services. A somewhat 
closely connected presentation of the central 
Christian doctrines was given on the successive 
afternoons. Morning and evening worship, 
usually accompanied by several prayers and 
short addresses, was held In the chapel of East 
Hall. Special meetings of all aorta were held 
where they could be during the day, some of 
them out of doors or in a tent. These included 
meetings of ladies, and meetings devoted to the 
discussion of methods and statement of esperi' 
ence in particular fields of Cliristian work. The 
second convocation had less of a devotional 
character, and was more given to doctrinal 
and practical study than the first. Many 
eminent clergymen and othere took an active 
part in it ; and in the course of a month 
between eight and nine hundred people came 
and went in attendance npon the meetings. 
The school buildings, and every honse in the 
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neighborhood that was open to receive boarders 
or lodgers, were crowded to the full most of 
the time. A lai^ delegation from Great Britain 
came to Northfield. Intense interest was shown 
by nearly all, from the first day to the last. 
Many were present through a large part of the 
time; but most found that a week of close 
attention to the meetings was as much as 
strength or duty would allow. Many memor- 
able words were spoken, and life-long impressions 
made of the highest value. A volume was soon 
afterward published by F. H. Rcvell of Chic^o, 
containing a selection of the sermons and more 
important talks. It was entitled, "Oems from 
Northfield." 

1881 - 82. 
The third year of the Seminary opened Sep- 
tember, 1881, with every place full. On the 
twelfth and thirteenth of the month long ses- 
sions were held by the trustees of both schools, 
preparatory to Mr. Moody's departure for Europe, 
which occurred on the twenty-second. On the 
twenty-fourth he sailed from Quebec. For the 
next three years, excepting the summer of 1883, 
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he was absent in Great Britain or on the Conti- 
nent, carrying on evangelistic work ; and his 
own house was given up entirely to the use of 
the school. For the first two years it was placed 
in charge of Miss Alice Rosa Hammond, whose 
sister, Miss Mary Lizzie Hammond, was then at 
the Boys' School. In the next year, 1883-1, it 
was in the care of Miss Fannie G. Holton. It 
held, dnring all this time, about twenty-five girls 
each term. 

N'ever was a school more likeahome than this; 
and few are the homes in which prevail so much 
of pure happiness, harmony, and that unselfish 
Christian spirit, which is the source of both, aa 
for three years prevailed especially in this house- 
hold of twenty-five girls, with their beloved and 
devoted teacher. With both teachers, this was 
the case. Among the pupils there were a few 
changes every term. But this only served to 
multiply the number of those in whose hearts 
were fixed the deep impressions and fadeless 
memory of this delightful home. Those who 
were ever privileged to participate in its daily 
life, witnessed a continual proof of the powet of 
Christ's gospel to change and beautify characteri 
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and to promote peace and good will. There was 
proof enough, for any one ■who daily saw it, to 
make all other proofs Buperfluous as evidences of 
the truth and power of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. But this represents a spirit that has 
prevailed in an unusual degree throughout all 
the Seminary, in every bouse, from the beginning 
until now, 

October 5, 1881, Henry F. Dui-ant, founder 
of Wellealey College, and one of the original 
trustees of the Northfield Seminary, died. 
The Seminary has, from the first, had a certun 
close relationship to Wellesley College, which 
is likely to grow more intimate as time passes. 
During the winter of Mr. Moody's Boston 
work, that of 1877-8, he resided at the house 
of Mr. Durant, with whom the education of 
young women was a theme of deep interest and 
freqnent remark. Miss Tattle came to North- 
field from Wellesley. Miss Holton had spent 
three years at that college. The present princi- 
pal of the Seminary is a Wellesley graduate, as 
are several of her assistants, while others of 
them were students there. All of the eleven 
young ladies, who thus far have gone from the 
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Northfield Seminary to college, have gone to 
Wellesley, and many are likely to follow them. 

One feature of life at the Seminary is found 
in the large number of pupils who remain at 
the school during all or a part of the shorter 
vacations ; some one or more of the teachers or 
matrons remaining also to take charge. This 
is owing to the distance of their homes, the 
expense of travel, or other causes. At these 
times everything is done that can he to make 
the days pass happily. Rides, games, and other 
means of recreation and amusement ai-e employed. 

The third school year closed with an address 
upon Education, given in the village church, by 
Dr. Kdwin B. Webb of Boston. The address 
was followed by an excellent musical concert of 
the young ladies, tinder the direction of Mrs. 
Lucy E. Sanderson, who was then teacher of 
music in the school. 

Other teachei-s, during this year, were Miss 
Mary L. Judd, Miss Helen Melvin, and Miss 
Mary M. Hart well. 

During the long summer vacation the Indian 
giria remuned at the school, with one or two 
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others, all occupying the small cottage known as 
the Farm House. 

1882 - 83. 

The fourth year of the Seminary began with 
a new principal and a new dormitory. 

Miss Emmer Frances Angell, M.D., a gradu- 
ate in medicine of the Boston University, came 
to assume the principal charge of the schooL 

BONAB HALI.. 

During the summer of 1882, a good brick 
bouse, adjoining the school property, had been 
bought of Mrs. Henry Day, with an acre and a 
half of land about it. A large wooden extension 
and many improvements were added to it, making 
the total cost of the place twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars. It held forty pupils, and was 
openeij full in September. Its first matron was 
Mrs. Carrie P. Thomas ; and the teacher in charge 
of the house was Miss Amelia F. Willard, B.A. 

The building was named Bonar Hall in memory 
of the visit made to Northfield by Dr. Andrew 
Bonar. His name was also given to the beaati- 
fnl ravine north of the seminary known as Bonar 
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Glen, and tbere bis mcmorjr will be kept greeo. 
A new teacher of this year was Miss Jenny 
Cntler Newcomb, and the matron of East Hall, 
still known only as the Seminary Building, was 
Miss Mary A. Presoott. 

As Miss Angell was a physician especial atten- 
tion was^ven this year to the subject of hygiene 
and physical culture, and an enthusiastic associa- 
tion for the promotion of these things was formed 
among the girls. 

With the beginning of the spring term, April 
11, 1883, Miss Hammond and all the Moody- 
House girls moved down to Bonar Hall, in ex- 
pectation of the arrival of Mr. Moody's family 
from Europe, who were, for the summer, to 
occupy their own house. 

April 12, 1883, arrived the fiiBt calendars of 
the Northfield Seminary that had been so far 
prepared. This first issue of the calendar con- 
tiuned a complete catalogue of all the pupils then 
attending the school ; but the misuse often made 
of such catalogues led to the omission of the 
names in subsequent issues. The number of 
pupils i^ven was one hundred and forty-four. 

May 7, 1888, Mr. Moody arrived witb bis 
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family from England. June 27, 1883, the school 
year closed with a concert in the church, and 
an address on the Puritans by Professor John 
H. Hewitt of Williams College. July 3, Misa 
Angell was married, in the parlor of East Hall, 
to the Rev. Ellia Drake. The ceremony was 
conducted by Dr. George F. Pentecost ; and the 
new principal left the'Northfield-Seminary, after 
one year's service, with the congratulations and 
regrets of many. Another teacher also lefTthe 
school at this time, who, for three years, had 
most efficiently devoted herself to all its interests. 
The associate principal, MUs A. R. Hammond, 
vas, on the tenth of October, married to Mr. 
Howard L. Porter, then of Lynn in this State, 
and now of Concord, New Hampafaire. To her 
example, love, and believing prayers, many a 
pupil of the Nortbfield Seminaiy owes the moat 
valuable experience and happiest lesson of her 
life. 

1883 - 84. 

With the fifth year. Miss Evelyn S. Hall, B.A., 

graduate of the first class of Wellesley College, 

the ohws <^ *79, became the principal. Miss 
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Holton, who had retamed with Mr. Moody from 
BD eighteen moDths' sojourn io Europe, again 
took her place in the Seminary, succeeding Miss 
Hammond in charge of the Moody House. 
Other new teachers at this time were Miss Mary 
£. Silverthome, B.A. (Wellesley), and her sister, 
Claire E. Silvertliome, Miss Hall's sister, Harriet 
T. Hall, and Miss Fidelia Phelps. The last 
named, coming from Mount Holyoke, had already 
done missionary work in Natal, South Africa, 
whither she returned after two years spent in 
Northfield. 

October 15, 1883, Mr. William Caldwell began 
running his express stage between the Seminary, 
post-ofSce and railroad station, carrying all 
the mails, ezpressage and usual passengers, — so 
important addition to the facilities of the school. 
This was the year of the first senior class. It 
consisted of twelve members, four of whom were 
residents of Northfield. 

Sunday, June 15, 1884, Dr. Theodore L.Cuyler 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., preached a memorable dis- 
course to this class and the school, on the three 
texts:* "For every man shall bear his own bnr> 
1 Gal. Ti- 5; Gal. vt. 2 ; Pb. It. 33. 
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den ; " " Bear ye one another's burdens ; " " Cast 
thy burden upon the Lord." The sermon was 
closed with an impressive account of the charac- 
ter and work of Mary Lyon, founder of Mount 
Hoi yoke Seminary forty-seven years before, 
and of the significance of that history for the 
daughter institution represented here. 

June 19, 1884, was the first day of graduation. 
The annual address was given by Dr. Ruen 
Thomas, of Brookline, Mass. July 21, Mr, 
Moody arrived home from England, having 
finished his long London campaign, a little too 
late to witness this first graduation from the 
school. 

1884-85. 

September 16, 1884, soon after the beginning 
of the sixth year, the school was favored witb a 
visit and address upon missions from Rev. Henry 
Grattan Guinness and his wife, from London. 
Mrs. Guinness particularly described the region 
and prospects of the Congo. 

November 5, Miss Lucy Rider, M.A., an 
Oberlin graduate, and now Mrs. J. L. Myer of 
Chicago, well known in Sunday-school work, 
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came to the Seminary. She Bpent the year at 
Northfield aa special Bible inetrnotor for both 
schools, doing efficient work, and highly regarded 
by all. Miss Holton took charge of East Hall, 
the Moody House being no longer used by the 
school. The other new teachers of the year 
were: Adeline F. Pdttee and Helen C. Flint 
(Mount Holyoke), Charlotte H. Conant, B.A., 
Joanna M. Campbell, and Elleh S. Sherman 
(Wellesley). 

During most of this year the Frederick 
Marquand Memorial Hall was building, which 
had been begun in the fall of 1883. October 13, 
1883, the first payment was made toward tbis 
new dormitory, by Mr. D. W. McWilliams, as 
residuary legatee of the Marquand estate; and 
by December, 1884, the Hall was finished, at a 
cost of sixty-seven thousand dollars. 

In the spring of 1884, the new Recitation 
Hall was also begun, the original schoolhouse 
having been entirely outgrown. It was com- 
pleted by the end of the school year in June, 
1885, costing forty thousand dollars. These two 
handsome buildings — the first of fine brick, the 
second of feldspathic granite, quarried in the 
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Northfield Mountain, are both admirably adapted 
to their purposes. Of the latter the basement 
is partially occupied by laboratories, the first 
floor by recitatioQ-rooms, large and small, and 
the second floor by a great hall, capable of 
holding, comlortably seated, nine hundred per- 
sons, and often packed with an audience of 
more than a thousand. This hall, by drop doors, 
may be divided into three large rooms, of which 
the central one serves as the principal chapel 
and assembly-room for the school on ordinary 
occasions, while the room in its full extent is 
called into requisition during the convocations, 
and on high day a. 

Miss Hall moved into Marquand immediately 
after the holidays, with forty or fifty girls, includ- 
ing a number of new scholars. 

On the 5th of February, 1885, Marquand Hall 
was formally opened, with the celebration of the 
eightieth birthday of Mrs. Betsey Moody, this 
being also the forty-eighth of her son, D. L. 
Moody. Mrs. Moody held a reception in the 
chapel of Marquand, which was beautifully 
decorated. Kearly all the members of both 
schools were present; and many of the older 
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people of Northfield, who had been friends and 
neighbors for ijnany years. Others came from a 
distance to be present. Letters, telegrams, and 
cablegrams of congratalation, prayer, and bless- 
ing had been received from many places, some 
of which were read during the reception. In- 
teresting addresses and delightful music were 
given. Two hymns with tunes were composed 
expressly for this occasion, and were exceedingly 
well rendered by a choir oE the young men and 
giriB in the gallery of the chapel. One hymn, 
entitled " Fourscore Years," was written by 
Julia M. Johnston,' and set to music by Miss 
Rider. The other hymn, by Major Whittle, 
tune by James McGranahan, is the one after- 
wards altered and published as Ko. 5, in " The 
Gospel Choir," "I Know Whom I have Be- 
lieved." It was a merry time for every one, a 
memorable occasion for the two schools, for all 
NorthGeld, and for the friends and chief par- 
ticipants in the event. 

In the spring of 1885 a handsome macadam- 
ized road was constructed connecting the various 
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houses, and a large amount oE grading done. 
Some six or seven acres of iiictm-esqiie ground, 
nearthe Seminary, with a waterfiill, were bought 
for the school by Mr, John Wanaraaker of 
Philadelphia; and at his expense a dam was 
built, making a pretty pond, nearly three acrea 
la extent. Boats on this pond in summer, and 
ice in winter, afford inviting opportunities of 
recreation. 

June 6, was class-day. 

In the afternoon of June 7, Mr. Moody, for 
the first tim^ preached in the great Hall of the 
new Recitation building, on the Bible invitation 
" Come." 

Jane 14, the annual sermon to the graduating 
class was preached for the first time in this Hall, 
at four in the afternoon, by Rev. Henry A. 
StimsoD of Worcester. 

June 17, the new Hall received its formal 
dedication, at which an admirable address on 
Christian education was delivered by Dr. Arthur 
T. Pierson of Philadelphia. 

June 18, Thursday, was graduation day, on 
which the address to the senior class, of sixteen 
members, was given by Dr. A. J. Gordon of 
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Boston. In the chapel of Marquand, during the 
afternoon reception held by the teachers, oc- 
curred the marriage of a pupil, Miss Larson, to 
Robert Wataon of Chicago. This, with Miss 
Angell's marriage in East Hall, in July, 1883, 
makes two weddings that have taken place at 
the Seminary. 

So closed the sixth and best year up to that 
time in the history of the school. In nearly all 
departments since then a marked advance has 
been annually made. 

THE THIBD GENERAL CONVOCATION. 

In August, 1885, occurred the third general 
convocation. It was signalized by the presence 
- of J. E. K. Studd of Irf)ndon, who went from 
Northfield to visit colleges all over the United 
States, giving a strong, new impetus to their 
Christian life; also by the presence of the two 
eminent temperance advocates, — William Noble 
of London, and John B. Gougli. Here Mr. 
Gough delivered one of the last addresses of 
his life, and, witli his failing body and trium- 
phant spirit, made upon his hearers a deep and 
indelible impression of pathos and of power. 
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An address by Dr. A. T. Pieraon, upon foreign 
missions, will never be forgotten by its liearers. 
Its comprehensive view of tbis subject, find the 
eloquence and power with whicli it was presented, 
may, in some measure, be seen and felt in the 
volume entitled, " The Crisis of Missions," sub- 
aeqnently issued by Dr. Pierson, in the prepara- 
tion of which he was then engaged, the wide 
and flaming thoughts of wtjich tilled his mind. 
The book was published by Robert Cartel-, New 
York, 1886. Dr. A, J. Gordon spoke a num- 
ber of times upon the ideal, possibilities, and 
factors of Christian life, in words that are fresh 
every time they are heard, and deeply stir the 
hearts of those who listen. The particular 
views commonly presented by Dr. Gordon at 
the several conventionB, may also be found in his 
books, published by F, H. Revell, and in the 
monthly periodical, called The Watchword^ that 
he edits in Boston. 

1886-86. 

With the seventh year came as new teaobers, 

Mary C. Strong, B.S. ; Lizzie M, Liirned, B.A. ; 

Amanda C. Northrop (Wellesley) ; and as assist- 
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aDt to Mrs. Sanderson in music, Hnrriet N. Clark. 
During this year, Miss Prescott, matron of East 
Hall, went away ill, and died. Her place was 
taken by Ina B. Wilson, a graduate of the Sem- 
inary. Mary A. Cutler, another graduate, was 
matron of Bonar Hall, and Leila S. Kibbey, ■ 
former student at the Seminary, of Marquand. 

The school opened with greatly increased facil- 
ities and brightest prospects. But on the fifteenlli 
of January, Bonar Hall was bui-ned to the ground. 
A lighted lamp in the evening had been left 
standing directly under a bookcase. This caught 
fire, and the fame penetrated the wall to the 
lath and timber. It was impossible to reach the 
fire until it had got beyond control. The cold 
was severe, and the discomfort great, but there 
was no panic, no person injured ; and only the 
personal effects of those who occnpied the 
room where tlie disaster began were destroyed. 
Marquand Hill had not yet been wholly filled 
up ; so most of tlie shelterless girls and teachers 
went there. The Marquand girls gave up to 
them their own beds, themselves going into the 
attic for the night ; and after a few days, though 
the buildings were crowded to their ntint»t 
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capacity, gratitude, pity, and peace were not left 
out, and alt settled down to regular work. 

During this winter Rev. W. J. Erdman gave 
to the two BcUools a ehort course of doctrinal 
instruction. After him, in Marcli, 1886, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott came to Korthfield, giving several 
addresses to each school upon some of the first 
principles of Christian life, lie; was listened to 
with the deepest interest. His words went Into 
the very hearts of many ; and of all the admira- 
ble speakers who have addressed the schools at 
different times, none would be more gladly heard 
again, by most of those who heard lum then, than 
Lyman Abbott. The material of these addresses 
has been reproduced by Dr. Abbott in a volume 
entitled " In Aid of Faith," published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., in New York, 1886. 

In the spring of 1886 a wooden cott^e waa- 
opened for girls. It is called Maple Cottage, and 
holds fourteen. Another and larger wooden 
building, called Hillside Cottage, having a capa^ 
city for twenty-five pupils, waa made ready during 
this summer, and opened in the fall. Both 
houses together cost about six thousand dollars. 

The graduating class numbered eleven. The 

U,,M.,JL,COOglC 
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■ annual eermon was preached by Dr. Marvin li. 
Vincent of Sew York; and on June 17 the an- 
nual addi-ess waa given by Dr. Albert H. Plnmb 
of Boston. 

Occupying the whole month of July, the first 
convention of college studenta was held at Mount 
Hermon. 

THE FOUSTH GENERAL CONTOCATIOy. 

The fourth convocation occurred in August, 
1886. Among these annual gatherings, it is hard 
to pick and choose. Every one of them has been 
characterized by a range and quality of instruc- 
tion, mental and spiritual stimulation, and a com- 
bination of solemnity and enthusiasm, that are 
rarely found together. The most prominent new 
speakers of this year were the Rev. Marcus 
Rainsford, incumbent of Bel grave Chapel, Lon- 
don, Eng., and Dr. Nathaniel West of St. Paul, 
Minn. Besides these, Drs. Gordon and Pierson, 
A. F. Schauffler of New York, Major Whittle, 
H. M. Parsons of Toronto, W. J. Erdman of 
Boston, William E. Blaokstone of Chicago, and 
others, added much to the interest of the meet- 
ings. 
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Another Northfield convocation volume, con- 
toning eelectionB of and from the principal 
addresses of this occasion, was published by Mr. 
Revell during the succeeding fall. Like the 
former volume, it was edited by T. J. Shanks of 
the iVeio York Witness, and was introduced by 
him with a general accouiit of Northfield, and 
its institutions. In virtue of this introduction, 
it was entitled " D, L, Moody at Home," though 
without that geutleman's consent. It contdns a 
valuable and interesting record of a memorable 
time, and of thoughts eminently fitted to stimu- 
late Christian life and work. 

1886-87. 

During its eighth year, the Seminary suffered 
an irreparable loss. Since the preceding winter 
Miss Fannie C. Holtou bad been slowly failing 
in health. In September, 1886, it became evi- 
dent that she was in the first stage of consump- 
tion, and her only earthly hope of throwing off 
the disease lay in escaping to another climate. 
She started immediately for the West, accom- 
panied by a sister, and, after some delay among 
friends in Minnesota, reached Santa Barbara, 

L- _. ■■.L'.oogic 
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Cal., by the midtSle of October. After three 
weeks there it seemed best to go on to P.tsadena. 
But here again she continued to fail, until her 
death, which occurred ou the 19th of February, 
1887. Her remains were sent to Northfield, 
where on the 2d of March, in the great Hall of 
the Seminary was _held a memorable funeral 
sei-vice. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Franklin S. Hatch, who for Bome weeks had 
been supplying the pulpit of the Congregational 
Church in Northfield. It was followed by a 
brief address from Mr. Moody, to whom the 
death of Miss Holton was a profound bereave- 
ment. She was bis own cousin, and had also 
for much of ten years, been an intimate member 
of his family. There had been no one on whose 
good judgment and unselfish devotion to the 
work he had more depended in developing the 
plans and furthering the interests of the Semi- 
nary ; and thei-e has been no one pereon to whom 
the school is under greater obligation. 

Beloved by her associates in work, and by her 
pupils, the beauty of her character, and the 
wisdom of her government and instruction, 
made upon many hearts deep and enduring 
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Impressions of good that cannot fail to find 
expression in many lives. 

WESTON HAXL. 

In the fall of 1886 the comer stone was laid 
of another new doi-raitoiy, to hold forty-five 
pupils. It was finished in the summer of 1887, 
at a coat of twenly-tive thousand dollat-s, — the 
gift of David M. Weston of Boston, president 
of the trustees of the School, who also has 
handsomely fiiraisbed the building at liis own 
expense. It is constructed of brick, and, in out- 
ward appearance, plainer than the houses which 
preceded it ; but within it is exceedingly com- 
fortable and comely. It is called Weston Hall. 

THE TALCOTT l.IBBABT. 

In the spring of 1887 was begun the erection 
of a library building. This is of Northfield 
granite, and is the gift of James Talcott of Kew 
York, also a trustee of the school. There was 
present at the laying of its corner stone the 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse of England, a well- 
Icnown author of religious books, who made an 

....Coogic 
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ailJress, followed by Franklin Fairbanks of 
St. Jolmsbury, Vt., and others. 

Another building, erected in the summer of 
1887, 18 an immense barn, costing not far from 
ten thousand dollars, and complete in every 
arrangement for the cattle, horses, vehicles, and 
hay belonging to the school. 

The new teachere this year were, Elizabeth S. 
Jones, B.A. (Wellealey), who took charge of 
East Halt, in place of Miss Holton ; Carrie J. 
Newell, B.A. (Weltesley), who came chiefly to 
be librarian ; Mary E. Hill (Mount Holyoke) ; 
and Florence I. Rowley (Abbott Academy). 
Mrs. Sandei-son, who during four years had 
efficiently conducted the musical instruction of 
the Seminary, not returning, her place was 
taken by Mr, A. J, Phillips, in charge of vocal 
instruction, and Mrs. H. G. Stratton and Mrs. 
Phillips in chaise of instrumental. A uew 
matron in East Hall, was Miss Emma E. 
Thrasher. 

Sunday, June 12, occurred the annual sei-mon, 
preached this year by Mr. Moody, on the Holy 
Spirit as the supreme and indispensable factor 
in the preparation for life's work. 
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June 16 was the fourth graduation day, the 
senior class numbering eleven. The address 
was given by Dr. Alexander McKenzie of Cam- " 
bridge. The first graduation from the Boys' 
School occurred on the twenty-eighth of this 
month. 

From the third to the twelfth of July, 1887, 
the 

SECOND CONVENTION OF COIXBQE STUDENTS 

was held at the Seminary ; and from the second 
to the twelfth of August, 

THE FIFTH GENERAL CONVOCATION. 

In the freshness and range of thought pre- 
Beiit«d, these two conventions surpassed all 
previous ones ; and also in the deep impression 
conveyed, that doctrines are of little worth 
except as they make character; that they fail of 
their end if they fail in this; that the ideal 
of character, as well as " the end of the com- 
mandment is love out of a pure heart and a 
good conscience, and faith unfeigned, from 
which things some having swerved have been 
turned aside unto vain babbling."' 
1 1 Tim. 1. 6, e. 
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Among the new men speaking at the College 
Convention were Professor Henry Bruniinond of 
Scotland, Joseph Cook, Dr. John A. Broadus of 
Kentucky, Professor L. T, Townsend of Boston, 
Dr. Jacoh Chamberlain of India, and Horace L. 
Hastings of Boston. In the August Convention 
there were Professor Drummond, Professor 
W. H. Green of Princeton, Josiah Strong, 
author of " Our Country," Editor K. C, Morgan 
of the London " Christian," Dr. George F. 
Pentecost, Francis Murphy and liia son, the 
temperance advocates. Besides these speakers 
were Dre. A. J. Gordon, A. T. Pierson, W. W. 
Clark, H. L. Wayland of Philadelphia, and 
others who have taken part in former coo- 



A number of the chief nddi-esses and discus- 
sions of the College convention of this year 
were published by Mr, Re veil, in a volume 
called "A College of Colleges," In it an 
interesting account is supplied by the editor, 
T. J. Shanks, of the intercollegiate Young Men's 
Christian Association movement, and of the 
college convention held at Mount Hermon the 
year before, and its extraordinary results through- 
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out the country. At the first convention, two 
liundred and forty students were present, from 
ninety institutions. At the second gathering, 
eighty- two colleges and schools were repre- 
sented by over four hundred students. This is 
"bat the be^ning of what is to be. 

1887-88. 
The ninth year of the Seminary began with 
every building full to the number of two hun- 
dred and fifty-two boarding pupils and eighteen 
teachers. There were sevent(;en day scholars 
who belonged to Northfield, and six who came 
to board in town, that they might attend the 
school, for whom there was no room in the 
school buildings. This made a total number of 
two hundred and seventy-five pupils. The new 
teachers were Mary E. Hayden, B.S.; Sarah 
Conant, E.S. ; Emily M. Evans, B.S. ; Rosena D. 
Rowe, and Ella F. Prout (Wellesley), The 
matron of East Hall was at first Miss Theo 
Ku^Ies, and afterwards Mies Tbankfut C. 
Wilder. The matron of Weston, Mrs, Mary E. 
Clark, and of Marquand, as from the first. Miss 
Leila S, Kibbey. During the year Miss Kibbey 
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bccnmc; buyer for the school, and her place as 
matron was taken by Mrs. Julia E. Birkenmayer. 

October 19, occurred at Marquand the first 
death within the Seminary walls. Faith Billiard, 
a pupil beginning her third year at the school, 
who had always exhibite4 excellent health, was 
snddeuly stricken down with some Internal 
lesion, and died after a few days' sickness. She 
left a good record as a faithful Christian. 

November 15, Mr, Marshall, who from the 
beginning of the Seminary had been its treas- 
urer, and the assiduous promoter of all its 
interests, made over the books to Mr. J, J. Estey 
of Brattleboro, Vt., who bad been vice-president 
of the trustees. Mr. Marshall felt constrained 
to take this step on grounds of health, but the 
Seminary may still hope to enjoy the benefit of 
bis active sympathy in its welfare. 

The school, soon after its fall opening, was 
favored by an address from Professor Henry 
Drummond. Others were given by Sir Aithnr 
Blackwood and Lord Kinnaiivl, from England. 
During the year Edward B. Perry, the blind 
pianist, gave an exceptionally fine musical enter- 
tainment at the Seminary, as well as one at 
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Mount Hermon. Colonel Elliot F. Shepard 
of New York, C. E. Bolton, Df. Sheldon Jack- 
son, and Sidney Dickenson delivered addresses 
or lectures. Miss Ida Clotliier Bpoke on the 
work of the W. C. T. U., and Miss Hunt on 
that of the New West Education Commission. 

The last three weeks of the school year were 
filled with events of interest and importance. 

On Friday, June 1, 1888, "The Northfield" 
was opened to the public ; a fine, new hotel, 
owned by a stock company, whose president is 
D. M. Weston, the president of the ■ board of 
trustees of the Seminary. This hotel is de- 
signed to be managed as a first-class house, 
expressly adapted to the needs of many who 
now annually visit Northfield to attend the 
summer conventions, or as friends of the two 
schools. It was opened with an overflowing 
company of invited guests. On Saturday, the 
next day, the Talcott Library was formally 
opened and dedicated. The cost of this build- 
ing and its fnrnitnre was about twenty thousand 
dollars. It has a capacity for forty thousand 
volumes, and contains, besides the book-room, a 
delightful reading-i-oom, a storage-room, toilet- 
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room, and librarian's office. Kcarly a. thousand 
persons were present at the adtiresses, whioh 
were givea in Recitation Hall during the after- 
noon. Later, at half-past six o'clock of the 
same day, there was laid the corner-stone of a 
new church. This bnilding was made necessary 
by the growth of the two schools, both of wliich 
will attend worship regularly within its walls. 
In the evening Mr, Sankey conducted a praise- 
service, and Mr. Moody preached in Recitation 
Hall. On Sunday, June 3, services were held in 
the Hall morning, afternoon, and evening. At 
the first, the Rev. J. H. Sammls of Michigan 
preached. At three p.m. Mrs. Margaret Bottome 
addressed the Association of King's Daughters, 
and Mr. Moody preached in the evening. On 
Monday, the fourth, the third annual meeting 
of the Students' Aid Society was held in tlic new 
hotel, the most favorable reports being rendered 
of the society's work and pi-ogress. At four in 
the afternoon an interesting addi-ess to a lai^ 
audience of children was given in the Hall by 
Charles Carleton Coffin, on the Civil War. In 
the evening Dr. A. J. F. Belirends of Brooklyn 
held a gi-eat audience spellbound, by an expo- 
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BitioD of the one hundred and thirty-niath 
psalm. 

The senior class-day ocenrred June 8, and its 
exercises were of uhuBual interest. A tower 
clock was then presented to the school by this 
class, which had raised one-half of the one thoa- 
sand dollars, which was the cost of the clock; 
the other halt being given by Mrs. Farmer Hall 
of England, The annual sermon to the senior 
class was delivered Sunday morning, June 17, by 
Rev. Dr. William Ormiston of New York, on . 
the text " Help those women who labored with 
me in the gospel." (Phil. iv. 3.) Graduation 
day was Wednesday, the twentieth, and the 
address was given by O. P. Gifford, D.D., of 
Boston. To each of the ten members of the 
graduating class, Mr. Moody presented a copy of 
' Professor Drummond's memorable addi'ess upon 
"Love the Supreme Gift," commending it to 
their most earnest study and practice. 

TBK THIBD COLLEGE CONVENTION 

Was held daring the first fortnight of July, 1888, ' 
at the Seminary, about four hundred students 
being present from over ninety institutions. 

L- _. ■■.^'.ooglc 
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Twelve came from Europe, representing Oxford, 
Cambiiilge, Edinburgh, and Utrecht uni\eisitleB. 
J. Hudson Taylor, of the China Inland Mission, 
Henry Clay Trumbull, Dr." Bi-oadus, Bishop Hen- 
drix, Dr. Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge, 
Mass., Prof. W. R. Harper of Yale University, 
Rev. G. W. Chamberlain of Brazil, Robert P. 
Wilder, and a number of Y. M. C. A. secretaricB, 
were the principal speakers, besides the leader 
of the convention. The singing was led by 
D. B. Towner. The principal addresses were 
again published In a volume entitled "College 
Students at Northfield," editor and publisher as 
before. 

THE SIXTH GENERAL BIBLB CONFEBENCB 

Came during the first ten days of August. The 
singing was conducted by Messrs. Sankey and 
Stebbina. Mr. Taylor of China spoke often, and 
a large number of foreign missionaries, more 
than at any previous conference ■ in Northfielil, 
were present through the meetings. H. L. 
Hastings, W. W. Clark, George Needham, Rev. 
Henry B. Hartzler of Harrisburg, Penn., Dr. 
Peloai>et, and Rev. C. W. Sbelton of the 
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American MisHionary Society, were among the 
speakers. 

Ur. T. S. Hamlio of Washington wrote of this 
.conference: "The salient feature of these meet- 
ings is their spiritual power. They quicken the 
spiritiial life. All feel that they draw Dear to 
God. The Bible is constantly exalted. Chriat 
is every hour magnilied. The power of the 
Spirit is insisted upon as the only source of real 
usefulness. The prayers are very fervent and 
tender. The seasons of silent prayer are most 
impressive. Christian union is realized, for 
denominational names are carefully ignored." * 

1888-89. 

The tenth year of the Seminary opened with 
two hundred and seventy-four students, every 
place being filled. A great number of applicants 
were refused for lack of room, as has been the 
case every year. Miss Pettee acted as princi- 
pal, in the absence of Miss Hall. A course of 
practical instruction in Domestic Science was 
begun. It was planned by Miss Emily Hunt- 
ington, founder of the Kitchen Garden, and 
' The Chriitiaa Uaioa, Augost 33, 1688. 
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compriseB the four branches of Housewifery, 
Cooking, Laundry-work, and Sewing. The de- 
partment was put In charge of Mies Olivia 
Tracy, and has been euccessful. The young 
ladies have taken hold of it with enthusiasm and 
profit, and the advantage of their work is in- 
creasingly felt in the regular domestic arrange- 
ments of the school. 



Mizc^db, Google 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SEMINABY. 



ri~lHtrS the purpose of the Northfield Semi- 
-^ nary has been shown. Bad a brief chronicle 
given of important and illustratiye facts con- 
nected with its history to this time. 

Some further summary statements will show 
more particularly its internal character and 
work, and the results ^ready achieved. The 
financial history of the institution, together with 
its present needs and prospects, will be con- 
sidered last. 



The present extent of the land belonging to 
Ihe Seminary, on which Its buildings stand, is 
about two hundred and seventy acres. From 
forty to fifty acres of this is woodland ; eighty 
acres produce hay. About six acres in all, but 
seattered, form an ^ple-orcbard. From two to 
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six acrea are annually sown with oats, and the 
same amount with rye, — both for the use of 
the barns. At one time, five acres were given 
to Indian com. The remainder of the land is 
uncultivated. 

This school farm has, from the beginning, 
been under the superintendence of Mr, George 
Moody. The number of men constantly em- 
ployed upon it is from ten to fourteen. Belong- 
ing to the farm are six horses and fifty head of 
homed cattle. The daily demand for milk aver- 
ages one pint for each person in the school. 
This is met by the cows belonging to the school 
The butter used by the school is bought from 
the Northfield Creamery and other sources, and 
the demand for butter averages a little less than 
a pound a week for every person, being largest in 
the spring of the year. Milk, hay, apples, and a 
little pork and beef constitute nearly all the 
produce of the farm; and, excepting a few of 
the apples, all are used by the farm or the school. 

Most of the hay land was so poor at the 
first, as to produce then only forty tons. But 
the same land has been so much improved as to 
bear, in the sumtner of 1887, not less than one 
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hundred and sixty tons, which is the capacity of 
the new great bam; and in 1888, one hundred 
and ninety tons. 

The orchard has produced never less than 
seventy-five barrels, and as mach as two hun- 
dred and fifty barrels of sound picked apples, 
besides the second lot or gleaning, amounting 
each year to about one-half as much more. 

n. THE SCHOOU 

1. Sbura. — The daily programme of acfaool 
life u a thing of importance in many ways. It 
is planned wisely just in that degree in which it 
promotes the fullest physical, intellectual, sad 
Spiritual health, of all who are subject to it. 

The Seminary day is one of fifteen and a 
quarter hours long. It begins at 6.15 a.u. and 
ends at 9.30 p.m., excepting on Saturday, when 
the time of rising is 6,45 a.h., and on Sunday, 
when it is 7.15 a.u. This allows a long night of 
never less than eight and three-quarters hours 
for sleep. Seven hours and twenty minutes a 
day are required for study and recitation. One 
and a quarter hour, and in a few cases one and 
a half hour, ace. required for domestic work. 



, Coogic 
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Twenty minutes are given to morning worship, 
attended by the whole school together in the 
great hall ; fifteen minutes to evening worship, 
held in each house separately. After the even- 
ing stndy hour, twenty minutes, called the tUent 
time, is set apart as an opportunity for entire 
privacy. As most of the rooms are occnpied by 
two pereoRS, the silent time is taken in turn; 
first by one-half of the number of pupils in a 
house, followed by the other half ; no two being 
K^ther in a bedroom at the same time. This 
insHres to every one at least one short period 
of such privacy each day for the highest uses. 

Allowing further, an hour for dressing, one 
and one-half for meals; and adding together all 
these periods named, making exactly twelve 
hours, the time left daily for recreation and mis- 
cellaneous duties, amounts to three hours and 
lifteen minntes. 

For ordinary days, the following, subject to 
change, is the 

TIUE TABLE. 

Rising e.lSA.iL 

Breakfast 7.00 

FlTrti RecttUion Fwlod .... aiB-6.65 
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ClUip«l 9J)0 

Becitation Periods S.20-12.00 

Dinner 12.30 

BeciUUon Periods 2.00-4.S0 

Snpper 8.00 

Worship 6.80 

Study 7.00*80 

SilentTime ! f '^'^ ' 

1 8.50-9.10 
Betiring 9.30 

2. Dome»tic Work. — At the beginning of 
every term two programmes are made, one for 
the recitations, and one for the domestic work ; 
and these are so planned as not to conflict with 
each other. Both programmes serve for one full 
term, though exceptional alterations in them are 
made. All of the house-work in each building 
ia done by the girls, under the care of matrons. 
An eieeptioa is made only of the hardest, as 
some one is hired once a week to wash the long 
floors. 

This required work is regarded as an impor* 
tant part of education. It develops efficiency in 
a department where every woman ought to be 
efficient. But more than this, it develops char- 
acter; and nothing that the girls have to do is a 
bettw teat of diaraoter than this domestic work. 
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Every papil has her own part of it to do. In 
the lai^st domiitory, Marquand Hall, the work 
falls into from twelve to fourteen divisions. 
Where several girls come in the same divieion, 
they form a circle i-esponsible to one of their 
number. 

In the laundry, besides doing as a part of the 
required work the washing of all the houise 
linen, a large majority of the pupils do their own 
washing also. 

3. Gymnasium and General Jtecreation. — 
Lest the domestic work should not furnish, with 
walking, coasting, skating, or rowing, a sufficient 
variety of ezercise, a large room has been fitted 
np as a gymnasium, with apparatus costing some 
three hundred and seventy-five dollars. This 
was first used in January, 1887; and throughout 
the winter a half-hour of gymnastic exercise, in 
suits, is required twice a week of those who 
seem especially to need it, the room not being 
equal to the need of the whole school. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1888-9 about fifty students 
regularly had this exercise. Further than this, 
not less than half an hour of outdoor exercise is 
expected every day of all who are able to go out, 
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and vho have not worked in the gymnasium. 
The beat facilities exist in winter for sport on 
the snow and ice. In spring and fall the beauti- 
ful surroundings of the school give every induce- 
ment to rambling, and botanizing, while an 
attractive pond on the Seminary grounds, nearly 
three acres in extent, is provided with boats for 
rowing. 

4. Studies. — The studies pursued at the Sem- 
inary are divided into two courses of four years 
each, with a preparatory year leading to them. 
As the majority of those who take them are not 
looking forward to entering college, or any more 
advanced school, upon leaving Northfield, these 
two courses, called the English and the Latin, 
are planned, t« provide a general education of 
the grade of a completely furnished high school 
or academy. But, in addition to the instruction 
that is common to sucli schools, unusual facili- 
ties are provided for instraction in the two 
departments of the Bible and Musia. 

BIBLE STUDY. 

- The first thing to be noted in regard to the 
Sible stady is the laige encouragement and stim- 
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nlaa given to voluntary reading and Bearching of 
the Scriptures. A goodly number search the 
Scriptures for themselves, to see if the things be 
80 of Tvhich they hear,' and to learn what that 
truth ie on which they must build up their lives. 
This fact is of the first importance, and this 
result alone is looked upon by the friends of the 
school aB worth the entire expenditure of means 
and effort, which has from the first been made. 

Id the way of formal instruction, first, every 
class receives one weekly lesson in addition to 
what is learned for the Sunday school. In the 
preparatory year, the principal doctrines are 
studied without a catechism, and in the Bible 
itself, by a careful comparison of the principal 
passages in which each doctrine is inculcated 
and illustrated. 

Thus are taken up in turn: Repentance; 
Faith ; Regeneration ; Justification ; Assurance ; 
Sanctification ; God, hia Attributes ; Christ, his 
Character and Mission ; the Holy Spirit. In the 
third term of the preparatory year are taken up 
the history of the biblical canon, and some special 
consideration of the prophecies, types, and para- 
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bles. This first year's vork is called the stndy 
of fundamental traths. 

Then for a year and one term Bible history 
is taken up from Genesis to the establishment 
of the Jewish Monarchy. For two terms of 
the third year, the New Testament is studied 
in the Acts and the Epistles ; in the fourth year 
is studied the Jewish Monarchy; in the fifth 
and last year, the life of Christ. Thns, in the 
course of five years, the whole of the biblical 
history is gone over, and the leading doctrines, 
to which special attention is directed for one 
year, are incidentally considered during every 
year of the course. It is required that the Bible 
itself be chiefly read and searched and compared 
with itself, rather than books about the Bible, to 
get at a ptoper knowledge of its themes, 
and to fix its very words permanently in the 

A number of the pupils have a required 
Bible lesson twice a week, and it is hoped that 
ere long thb arrangement may be made for all 
the school, so that two lessons a week, rather 
than one, may be had by every pupil. Next, in 
addition to this required work, there is a Normal 
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Bible Class open to pupils of every class at 
optional work, designed to prepare tbem to 
become teacbei's. Finally, the daily morning 
and evening worship, and various religious meet- 
ings of the week, afford large oppoitunities for 
estending the range of biblical knowledge among 
tbe pupils, and deepening their impressions of 
the truth. 

In connection with the Bible, there has also 
been one term of the year given to Church His- 
tory. Besides the regular instruction provided 
by the school, frequent Bible readings and 
addresses on religious topics are g^vea by Mr. 
Moody, and by others invited to Northfield 
during the school year. 



Class instruction in vocal music is given, with- 
out extra chai-ge, twice a week throughout the 
year, and through every year of all the courses, 
— Preparatory, Englisb, and Latin. Attendance 
to this is required of every pupil who is not 
obviously incapacitated for singing, or who has 
not already advanced beyond the requirements. 
Thus all who remain long at the Seminary have 
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the opportunity of learning to read mueic with 
freedom, and of considerable voice caltivation. 

Farther than this, private lessons in sin^ng 
and on the piano or organ once a week, with the 
use of the inatruments for an hour a day, are 
provided at nine dollars and ten dollars a 
term. 

A choir called the Estey Chorus also receives, 
without extra charge, some special ti'aining, 
weekly, in both sacred and secular music ; and, 
at present, a class exists for the special study of 
church music 

The amount of time daily required for study 
and recitations is a little over seven honrs. The 
number of required recitations each day ia 
usually three. Saturday is the holiday. 

5. Outside Bdp. — Every term the regular 
work of study is varied and helped by an occa- ' 
sional lecture or address npon some topic of gen- 
eral interest, given at the Seminary. This is 
given sometimes hy a visitor ; at times by some 
one paid to come for this purpose. Every year 
the school has had the privilege of listening to 
some distinguished visitors ; but there is no fund 

L. _. ■■...'.oogic 
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for securing regularly the benefit of adequate 
instruction of this sort. 

6. Iiibrary, — The Seminary Library nurabera 
now about thirty-five hundred books. Most of 
these have been given to the school by its friends, 
among whom three publishing firms have given 
nearly the entire list of their publications. These ' 
are Messrs. Morgan & Scott, and The Religions 
Tract Society, both of London, and Warren F. 
Draper of Andover. The latter has sent to each 
of the two schools a laige representation of the 
very valuable books upon his list. 

But many more are needed, for immediate and 
constant use, of wor^ bearing directly upon the 
various studies pursued in the school. Reference 
books of every kind, and standard literature, 
need to be much better represented than they 
are. Some reading in connection with the class 
work is required in a number of cases ; and now, 
with the completion of the new library buOding, 
and the facilities of an excellent reading-room, 
the demand for many well-selected books is much 
increased. A trained librarian has been em- 
ployed, by whqm the books in hand are in 
process of cataloguing by the card and Dewey 
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ej-steiu, A few papers and magazines are sub- 
scribed for by the school, and otiiere are given to 
it every year. But the annual interest of not 
less than five thousand dollars will be needed 
to maintain the library and reading-room in the 
condition of their best service. 



1. Age and ffeaitk. — Every pupil who enters 
the Seminary must be at least fifteen years of 
1^; and the ages of most range from fifteen 
to twenty. Every one must enter with good 
health. The work of the school is every way 
fitted to make the strong yet stronger, but can- 
not be undertaken by those in feeble health. 
But few cases in all of serious illness have 
occurred at the school, and only one death in 
iu first ten years. A number of the pupils have 
entered in poor health, who have soon proved 
unfitted for their work, and have been forced 
accordingly to return borne. But the health 
qualification baa been strongly insisted on, and 
in general the sanitary bistoiy of the school has 
been excellent. It is believed that few schools 
for young ladies make so good a showing as 

L M.C.oogIc 
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this, in the poiat of general and vigorous health 
among the pupils.' 

2. Cla88 of Pupils. — As the school is espe- 
cially intended for pupils of small moaiis, so it 
especially encouii^s the attendance of those 
who have lacked good eni'ly oppovt unities of 
education, but are eager to learn, and of tliose 
who have previoiisly been thrown upon their 
own resources. About one-fifth part of the 
present number of pupils has been more or less 
engaged in various activities for self-swppoTt, 
before coming to the Seminary ; and many spend 
a part of their vacations in this way. These 
facts have much to do with the character of the 
school, Tliey guarantee the presence of a much 
larger propoi-tioii than is usual in other schools 
of those pupils who come with a mature and 
earnest purpose in view, who are determined to 
do their best to fit themselves for the work and 
responsibilities of life. 

3. Religious Activity. — Further than this, 
there has been evei^ year, from the beginning, a 
mai-ked degree of religious lite among the pupils, 
of a type both active and healthy. The propor- 
tion of professed Christiana haa always been a 
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large majority of the whole nnmber in attend- 
ance; and the number who ^ve unmistakable 
evidence of their faith in their lives, form a 
good proportion of this majority. Many become 
Christians during their connection with the 
school; and to those who are in a position to see 
it no other sight is so beautiful, or deeply inter- 
esting, as the silent transformation and growth 
of chai-actei", under the power of the gospel, that 
may here be witnessed every day. 

All along through the year, and every year, 
new instances are continually occurring of those 
who find their way into the light of Christ ; and 
before the middle of each school year usually a 
considerable number have made open confession 
of faith, some uniting with the village church. 
At the present time, fidly seven-eighths of the 
entire number are professing Christians. 

Thus it may be seen, that to a degree uncom- 
mon among schools, the pupils of the Northfield 
Seminary have, from the beginning of its history, 
^liown sound bodies, eager minds, an earnest 
desire for self-improvement, and a Christian pur- 
pose in life. Aside from the fidelity in common 
duties, and the loving Chi'istian spirit that pre- 
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vails among many of the pnpik, their ChriElian 
activities are at this time to be mainly found 
in four directions: in tlieir service as Sunday- 
school teachers, to which ten or twelve weeldy 
devote themselvea ; in their weekly meetings, in 
the work of the oi^nization called Tke Eirti^i 
Daughiera, and in thatof The Missionary Society. 

Of reliffioris meetings, held at i-egular intervals 
at the Seminaiy, there are five : four weeldy 
prayer-raeetings, and a missionary meeting once 
a month. On Wednesday evening there h a 
general prayer-meeting in each house, in chat^ 
of one of the young ladies, open to the whole 
school. On Friday afternoon the senior class 
holds a class prayer-meeting, after the Bihte 
recitation. Saturday evening there are coiTidor 
meetings held among the students rooming on 
different flooi-s. On alternate Sunday evenings 
there are general and section meetings, in charge 
of the teachers. On tlie first Sunday evening of 
each month is held the meeting of the Mission- 
ary Society, at which the president of the society 
pre^des. 

All these meetings are in general well at- 
tended, interesting, and profitable. 
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The aoci(!ly of Eing's Daught&n, founded 
originally by Mrs. Frank Bottonie of New Tork, 

Jan, 13, 1886, and now widely extended among 
yoang ladies, ia designed for the promotion of 
personal piety atid usefulness, by pledging its 
membere to the faithful daily use of the means 
of grace, and the daily doing of kind deeds. 
Every member of the society in the Seminary 
signs the following pledge : — 

" I pledge lUTself, as one of the King's Daughters, to 
make it my purpose, daily to acquaint myself with God, 
ny Father, through the reading of his word and prayer ; 
to try, as his daugliter, to be true and pure in thought, 
word, and deed; to try to be uniformly unselfish, cheer- 
fol, and helpfnl ; and in all things to strive to folloiv the 
example of him ' who went about doing good,' and who 
' came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.' " 

A beautiful vesper service, arranged by the 
King's Daughters, is held from time to lime, 

and the society holds itself ready as a committee 
of relief and help to answer various calls for 
kindly work. Among other things that it under- 
takes is the preparation of Christmas gifts, and, 
in their season, the collection of flowers for 
hospitals. 
Tkt Jt^gaionary Society has, from the first, 
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been decidedly active, and done much to promote 
among the students an earnest desire to carry or 
send the gospel to the heathen, the freedmen, 
and the poor. No records are preserved of the 
society during the first four years of the school, 
but the records of the last five years are explicit 
and satisfactory. The following programme of 
the meeting held October 9, 1887, fairly repre- 
sents the usual exercises. One central topic is 
selected for each meeting, vhich on this occasion 
was Medical Missions, 



1. Anthem, " Angels of Peace." By £stey Cboms. 
II, Singing, " Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty." 

III. Responsive Scripture Reading. Matt. iv. 17-25. 

IV. Prayer : Chant, " Glory be to the Father," 
V, Medical Missions, tliefr Need. By Mias . 

VI. Singing, " Eock of Ages." By Estey Choms. 
VII. Women's Medical Mission in Foreign Lands. By 

Miss . 

vm. Vocal Solo, " Nothing to Pay." By . 

IX. RepoA on Medical Missions In China, now under 

care of Harold Schoffield. By Miaa . 

X. Report of Convention at Springfield. By Misses 
. (Two of tlie young ladies had at- 
tended the meeting of the American Board.) 
XI. Short Address. By a gentleman visiting In North- 
field. 
XII. Anthem, " God be Merciful to Us." By Estey 
Chorus. 
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The officei-s of the society are elected at the 
last meeting, held in June of each year, for the 
nert year. For the present and preceding five 
years the pi'esidents have been, — 



Mlas Nellie Eussell. 
Misa Nellie Russell. 
Mias Rosabelle C. Temple. 
Miss Mary W. Walker. 
Miss Carrie L. Piatt. 
Miss Mary Craven. 



The treasurer's report for five years speaks for 
itself, and is a valuable testimony to the charac- 
ter of the school. The sums in the treasury of 
the society at the end of each school year have 
been, — 

In June, 18M »75 

In June, 1885 102 

In June, 1886 125 

In June, 1887 245 

In June, 1888 262 '' ' 



Of the first sum, 860 was appropriated for the educa- 
tion of a pupil in a mission school in Bulgaria, and $15 
to work among the freedmen In the South. 

Of the second sum, $^ were sent to Bulgaria; $25 to 
Natal, toward the education of a Zulu girl; $20 to the 
American Seaman's Friend Society for a seaman's library; 
$10 to the South, and $10 to the New West Education 



.Coogic 
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Of the third sum, $3^ to Bulgaria, $25 to Natal, 120 
for a Seaman's Library, (20 to the South, $25 to India. 

Of tlie fourth sum, $30 to Bulgaria, $25 to Natal, 125 
to the South, (25 to the New W'est Education Commis- 
sion, $25 to India, *30 to China, $ii5 for a Seaman's 
Library, f 15 to Poles and Bohemians, tlO to Mrs. L. R 
Myer's Training Scliool in Chicago for City Misslonatiea, 
$10 to the Bible and Fruit Mission in New York. 

Of tha fifth sum, $35 to Bulgaria, «23 to Natal, $30 to 
China, $25 to Utah, $30 to Alaska, $25 to India, $20 to 
Mrs. Myer's Training School in Chicago, $10 to New 
York Fruit and Flower Mission, $10 to Mrs. Steel's 
School for the Freedmen at Chattanooga, $23 to Brazil, 
$25 to the Fannie C. Holtou Memorial Scholarship. 

Besides the money thus sent, a missionary bor 
was made up and sent, in 1884, to Utah ; 1885, 
to Indian Territory; 1886, 1887, and 1888, to 
Freed men. 

The interest manifested in mission work, and 
in all life lived for a Christian purpose, has in- 
creased with the growth of the school. 

IV. BBSULTS. 

1. The total number of pupils who have 
attended the Seminary, including those in attend- 
ance at the beginning of the tenth year, is eight 
hundred and fifty-five. Of these, the number 
coming from the town of Northfield is fifty-five. 
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The namber of Indian girls lias been eighteen. 
The number of graduates belonging to tbe five 
classes, that have completed an entire course, is 
sixty-one, — of whom those taking the Latin 
coarse were twenty-two, and taking the English 
thirty-nine. 

2. The number of those who have gone from 
the Seminary to Wellesley College is eleven, — 
six entering as freahmen, and five as special 
Btodents. As many raoi-e, now in tbe Seminary, 
definitely look forward to college. 

3. It is probable that not less than fifteen per 
cent of the total number of Seminary pupils 
have been for a longer or shorter time engaged 
in teaching. Many are still so occupied. A few 
leave the Seminai-y, in order to teach for a while, 
and come back again ; and many now in the 
school expect to teach on leaving Northfield. 

4. The number of past pupils known to have 
been engaged in specifically missionary work, 
since leaving the Seminary, is thirty-one. Four- 
teen of these are from among the fifty-one 
graduates. One has gone as a physician to 
China, having completed her medical course at 
the Boston University. 
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Twelve have worked as city missionaries in 
New York and Cliicago, and ten among the 
Frcedmen in the South. Most of these retain 
their missionary sphere to this time. 

Three former teacliera of the Seminary are 
foreign missionaries, — one in Natal, one in 
QoDstantinople, and one in India, as also one 
past teacher of the Boys' School, who is in 
Guatemala. These teachers brought the mis- 
sionary fire with them when they first came to 
Northfield, and found nothing here that was not 
fuel to the flame. 

5. Probably many former pupils — thongh 
how many is not known — have been supporting 
themselves as clerks and book-keepers. Some 
are married, and most have returned to their 
old homes, and in them still reside. 



RELATION OF TSB SBHINABT TO C0LLSO& &S1> 

These statements meagrely indicate the results 
thus far reached through the brief work of the 
Northfictd Seminary in its first few years. The 
number of those who complete the full course of 
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Etudy is smnll as yet in proporlion to the entire 
number connected witli the school. Many who 
would gladly finUh the course are compelled to 
break o9 in the midst, because they cannot be 
longer spared from home, and many for lack of 
meaDB. A few leave the school after a short 
stay, on the ground of health, and some for 
other reasons. For the most part, girls have 
gone away highly appreciating the opportunities 
that have been offered them, strongly attached 
\o the school, improved in knowledge, purpose, 
and ideals. It is not likely that any large pro- 
portion of the Korthfield Seminary girls will 
ever go to college, or seek higher schools, on 
leaving this. 

Never before have so many and varied open^ 
ings for women existed in Christian woi'k outside 
of the CDmmon domestic sphere. The nineteenth 
century, as Victor Hugo said, is truly the 
■woman's century. By her own spontaneous 
response to the universal call for her services in 
many departments hitherto neglected, woman 
has proved her right and gained her ])lace, by 
showing her power and satisfying the demand 
for her work. The Nortbfield Seminary is 
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designed to take an important part in meeting 
tliia demnnd. 

Yet while the present fundamental conditions 
of earthly life continue, no other sphere, whether 
of man or woman, will take precedence of the 
home, as a scene an4 opportunity of character 
and influence. Every man, it has been snid, 
passes once through a woman's hands, at least 
once; and every man is lai^ly what some 
woman makes him. The highest ruling power 
ill the world is character, aud the highest charac- 
ter may dwell in a woman who dwells in the 
humblest home. Character will rule a kingdom 
and awe a king; and by it a woman from her 
hearth can move a nation. The Northfield 
Seminary stands first of all for character. Its 
end will be fulfilled, though the majority of its 
studenU should never know a public career, if 
they simply be fitted in all things to adorn the 
, doctrine of God our Saviour.' So shall her 
daughters be as corner stones of society, polished 
after the similitude of a palace.' 



Mizc^db, Google 
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V. YISASCB AND MEEDS. 

The financial history of the Northfield Semi- 
nary is intimately connected with that of the 
Mount Hermon School, and a more particular 

statement regarding it will be given after the 
record of Mount Herraon. Here it may be said 
merely that neither school is self-supporting, and 
that, although both schools have thus far been 
sastained without a debt, the means for meet- 
ing current expenses over the income from the 
students, have, for the most part, come from the 
annual gifts of friends who have loved the work. 
The first material need of the Seminary is a 
lai^e endowment fund, by which, with the 
blessing of God, its continued and future pros- 
perity may be secured. Further than this, there 
are wanted several thousand more selected vol- 
umes in its library; scientific apparatus and 
collections, a large building to serve as a music 
ball and gymnasium, and two or three more 
dormitories, to hold from twenty to thirty pupils 
each, that full provision may exist for three hun- 
dred. It is believed that two or more smaller 
buildings would be preferable for this purpose 
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to oni' of ttrice their size. Both lai^e and email 
dormitorifs have each their own advantages, but 
the fjimily lifu can be better exemplified id well 
arranged houses, whose capacity does not exceed 
room foi- thirty, or ratlier for twenty-five. 

A separate building for musical practice, in- 
cluding a large hall for a gymnasium, adeqoate 
to the requirements of three hundred pupils, 
would greatly advance the interests of study 
and health. 

Tlie pressing Deed for a small . building, 
thoroughly furnished for the purposes of a 
hospital, is soon to be supplied. It will be called 
the Betsey Moody Cott^;e. Among so many 
pei-sons in one institution, there are always 
occasional instances of sickness, which can only 
bo properly attended in a separate building 
expressly provided with required arrangements. 

The endowment should include special funds 
for the maintenance of the libraiy and collec- 
tions, besides a number of scholarships, of which 
at present there are sir. 

Additions are also wanted to the fund of the 

Student's Aid Society. This society, organized 

■ August 11, 1886, has a fund that, in June, 1888, 
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amounted to $7,376.08. It conveys assistance to 
deserving students, " in the form of loans, which 
those who receive the aid are to pay back with- 
out interest, when they ni-e able." 

Such a plan has been in operation for some 
time at Wellesloy College, with the most encoiir- 
^ing results. By Jnne, 1888, nearly three thou- 
sand dollars of this fund was in use among the 
students. 

It is believed by all who are familiar with the 
history of the Northfield Seminary that the 
school has already made good ita claim to 
the confidence and generous support of the 
Christian public. It is ready now to be judged 
by its own merits, as an institution that is 
already well begun, and is full of the best and 
largest promise. It needs only, with the blessing 
of God, to be placed on a liberal and permanent 
basis, to have its existing arrangements perfected 
and matured, and, in the faith of God, to follow 
its present ideal from this time on, till the king- 
dom of Heaven has been fully set up on the 
earth. 



Mizc^db, Google 



DESCRIPTION OF MOUNT 
HERMON. 



TF it were proposed to found a school for boys 
and young men, that should both incline the 
largest proportion of its students to goBpel-work 
at home or abroad, and should also, in the best 
way, lay the fofindation of their preparation for 
that work, what kind of a school should it be? 
This is the fundamental problem of the Mount 
Hermon School. Other schools in thia country 
can hardly be said to have furnished a satisfac- 
tory answer to this problem, and, indeed, it can- 
not be solved in a day. At Mount Hermon it is 
intended that every plan and arrangement shall 
be judged and determined by its relation to this 
question, and to the ideal and aim which this 
involves. To keep this principal dm steadily in 
view, and to have everything consist with it and 
bend to it, the most strenuouH efforts are made. 
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It is recognized that if the specific aim of the 
school be lost from view, the work cannot fail to 
be turned out of its proper couree. By gospel- 
vorli is to be undei-stood, besides preaching and 
teaching, that work in every form, open to all 
Christians, by which the gospel may be exempli- 
fied, and its cause directly promoted. 

From the beginning, the problem of evangeli- 
zation has been largely an educational problem. 

Before the end of the first decade in Christian 
history the rank and file of believers were scat- 
. tered abroad everywhere, preaching the word ; ' 
and it has been truly said that " there never 
was, nor will be, a body of ordained preachers 
large enough to evangelize the world without 
the help of the great body of disciples." ^ But 
the demand for qualified helpers in this work hns 
always been vastly in excess of the supply. There 
has never been any other method of filling up 
the ranks of distinctively Christian workers from 
which so much has been hoi>ed, or can be hoped, 
as that of educating the young expressly for this 
service. 

The demand for trained laborers in the Gospel 
' Acta vlii. 1-4. 
' Dr, A. T. Piersoa In "The Crisis of Misalona." 
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has forniet] the leading motive in the establi^ 
mcnt of Bchools, colleges, and univei-sities in 
Ohrtstinn lands, from the time that Obristiatiity 
gained an ascendency in these lands. Other 
motives besides the religious motive have existed, 
but no other has done so much for education. 

In an editorial of the New York Iitdepen^erit, 
August 5, 1886, occur these woi-ds: "It is one of 
the most significant facts of onr civilization, and 
one which marks it as Chnstian, that it is i-eligion 
which chiefly fosters and controls education. 
The old institutions of Europe were founded in 
the interests of i-eligion. The time was when 
a clerk and a cleric were the same. One who 
could raad was taken to be a religious man. In 
our own countiy not only has the whole tone of 
the ]iublic schools been religious, but they have 
depended on the religious principle of the people 
for their support. It is a remarkable fact that 
the vast majority of the colleges and high schools 
of the country have been founded specially and 
avowedly as religious institutions, and for reli- 
gious purposes. It is evident that so far from 
being afraid of learning, religious men have the 
iilea that ignoi'ance is tlieir greatest danger." 
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Dr. Howard Crosby aays, "Who founded 
Pragne and Vienna, Heidelberg and Leipzig and 
Tubingen and Jena and Halle and Berlin and 
Bonn? Who founded Salamanca and Valladolid, 
Oxford and Cambridge and Aberdeen? They 
were Bible men. When the rest of mankind 
were caring for the mere necessities of the phys- 
ica! life, Bible men were holding the torch of 
science ; and these men wore the predecessors 
of the Bacons and Newtons. Who founded 
American colleges? With very few exceptions, 
they were Bible men." 

These are among the familiar facte in the his- 
tory of education. And further than this, it may 
be said that as truly as the Christian school has 
grown immediately out of the Christian church, 
and depends upon it, so the very existence of the 
church depends upon the Christian school. They 
itand or fall together. The advancement of the 
church has principally come tlirough the instru- 
mentality of those who have been educated in 
wme sort of school, with a special view to their 
influence in that work. Yet, notwithstanding all 
that has been done, existing schools and methods 
we confessedly inadequate to meet the demand 
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arising particularly from the multitude still nn- 
churched, and from vast numbers of the very 
ignorant and poor, to have the gospel bronght to 
them in a way which they can understand, God 
does not confine his choice of agents to the grad- 
uates of schools. He has ways of fitting men for 
his service, with the Bmallost possible help from 
human schemes of study, " He always uses the 
vessel next at hand," Yet it remains true that 
if men are to devise means to increase the num- 
ber of efficient workmen in the various fields of 
distinctly Christian activity, they must employ 
schools, planned with alL the wisdom they may 
possess, in which the young may be educated 
with this especial end in view. 

These things being so, it cannot be doubted 
tliat there is abundant room for another school 
in addition to existing institutions. And there 
may be room for another type of school, in which, 
without disparagement of the work elsewhere 
attempted, or interference with it, the effort may 
be made to secure a certain definite result by 
attention to some definite and unusual limita- 
tions and conditions; first, as to the class of 
pupils received, and, secondly, &a to the educa- 
. tion offered them. ui.iujl.L.w'-^h 
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One thought uDderlying the enterprise at 
Mount Herinon is that, to a great extent in the 
work of evangelization, the poor mnst be reached 
by the poor, or be wholly neglected. They must 
be reached by those whose own associations, 
experience, and training are eucb as give them 
the most sympathy with the poor and influence 
over them. Among the children of this class 
there is any amount of good material to draw 
upon ; any number of youth to whom a training 
might be given, expressly fitting them for the dis- 
semination of tlie gospel in the humbler spheres 
of life. There are orphans of much promise and 
no means, and promising boys belonging to the 
mission Sunday schools of cities. There are 
many sons of clergymen, of missionaries, of 
Christian widows, and other Chi-istian parents 
of very limited means but earnest piety, who 
have from tlie fii-st devoted their children to the 
service of God, and brought them up with that 
in view. But they can scarcely afford to give 
the needed schooling to their sons. There are 
many young men who have been thrown eai-ly 
upon their own resources, who have supported 
themselves in various trades and clerkships. 
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whose school-life is esirly broken off, and who, 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty, have 
become eai'nest Christians. Their conversion 
makes them long to be helpful to other soula, 
and to increase their usefulness In this capacity 
they want more education. These often must 
begin with the most elementary studies, if they 
return to school, and, in most schools, they would 
have to associate mainly with the pupils who are 
youngest and least mature. Four years at most, 
and often two, are all that they feel willing or 
able to spend in school at their age ; but of this 
time they are eager to make the most. If many 
of this class can associate together in one school 
they do not feel themselves to be out of place, 
while their Christian character and earnest pur- 
pose ai-6 fitted to make them of great help to one 
another. 

There are many boys and young men in these 
classes who are as worthy of an education, aa any 
in the world. There are many whose condition 
in life, past experience, personal character and 
mms, predispose and qualify them to make the 
most of any opportunity offered in the way of 
good instruction, however limited that may be, 
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and who are prepared to profit by every hour of 
such an opportunity. There are many such who 
are peculiarly Benaitive to all religious impres- 
sions, and who, under suitable iofluences, readily 
become inspired to devote their lives entirely to 
the service of others, and the eternal welfare 
of their fellow-men. There ai-e not a few who 
have ah-eady purposed in their hearts to give 
themselves to such work, but who know not how 
to begin ; who feel ignorant and powerless, and 
vho lack the infonnatiou and discipline that are 
fitted to develop their efficiency, and give direc- 
tion to their activity and zeaL 

There are some who have been already actively 
engaged in Christian work in connection with 
churches, Sunday schools, and missions; who 
have proved useful, and shown capacity for a 
largely increased usefulness, and who manifest 
an ardent desire to bless others, — especially to 
lead others to experience the truth of the gospel, 
which they feel has done everything for them- 
selves, Bnt they suffer from a great deficiency 
in education. They have left school early in 
life to engage in self-support. Sometimes they 
do not even read with facility, and they know 
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little of arithmetic beyond the first four niles. 
ITieir mintls may be active, and their judgment 
in many mattei-s mature ; or their little use m 
study makes study hard for them, and many 
subjects wholly out of reach ; yet they feel that 
they must secure more training than they pos- 
sess. The new siiiritual life has produced itg 
legitimate result in arousing the intellect; some- 
times, in a marked degi-ee, arousing the whole 
man in them to new conceptions of the possibili- 
ties of life, to new and high aspirations, to new 
and pure ambitions, before iinfcit and undreamed 
of. They begin to realize that knowledge is 
power; that knowledge with love confers the 
highest means of usefulness, and the means of 
the liighest usefulness. They are hungry for 
knowledge, yet possess only its first elements, 
and are old to begin the pursuit. What can they 
do? Where shall they go? How can they get 
it? Commonly with little or no money, some- 
times with small earnings In the bank, who will 
befriend tliem, or encoui-age them ? What school 
is adapted to their case, or ia ready to receive 
them as they are? Above all, the knowledge of 
God, and of his word, they want most, and where 
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can they best receive guidance, instruction, and 
encouragement in pursuit of this? 

Among the several classes of youth named 
are many, who with a little stimulus acquire 
"a noble rage" for all learning, who long for all 
the education they can get, and never can be 
satisfied with half a loaf, or any still smaller 
fragment. They are ready to press forward, it 
the way is open, often even when it is closed, to 
the highest attainments, eager for the best 
accessible. Without any certain prospect of a 
liberal education, they are determined to get at 
least all the preliminary training to be had, 
which would put them in the way of a liberal 
education, so that if higher opportunities should 
arise they may be prepared to embrace them. 
They are deeply in earnest. Often they realize, 
and always they can be tauglit, that as Frederic 
Harrison says, "Man's business here is to know 
for the sake of living, not to live for the sake 
of knowing." ' Often, moreover, they have 
begun to follow Christ, and see that they ought, 
and feel that they must, live for others, not for 
themselves, and " do those things for Grod'a sake 
1 See " The Choiae ot Books." 
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that men commonly do for their own." ^ Hence 
they aeek the fulleet possible education to be- 
come skilled InstrumeDts in the hand and service 
of God. 

It is easy to see that if a school could be made 
np of such material as is thus described it would 
be choice material. If a gi-eat deal of selection 
could be applied to tliis material before admit- 
ting it to the school, and the admissions be 
largely restricted to a careful selection, nothing 
better could be wanted, from no other class of 
students could more be hoped, provided the 
training given them be adapted to their need. 

It is obvious that if the largest possible pro- 
portion of good reeulte is to be secured, not only 
must the education be especially adapted to the 
pupils, but the pupils must form a chosen body, 
a picked class of those most likely to profit by 
the education given. If the range of admission 
be extended to include, while a vacancy exists, 
any who may wish to enter the school, the work 
of the school would lack concentration of sim, 
and fall proportionally abort of the desired 
results. What a school can accomplish, be the 
' See "Heimanot Lomiitie." 
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training given what it may, dqiends quite as 
mach upon keeping out the wrong pupila as 
upon taking in the right ones. 

An institution needs to have Btrictly defined 
limits of operation as well as a clearly defined 
aim; and must keep within it£ limits or lose its 
power, its virtue, and its value. Especially im- 
portant is it, in a school with such an aim as that 
of Mount Hermon, uniformly to exclude some 
classes, as well as uniformly to include others. 
Supremely important is it to rigidly exclude 
pupils who are known to be either lazy or vicious. 
Given such a school and it is inevitably certain 
that its managers will be subjected to incessant 
entreaty on the part of the anxious friends of 
unworthy boys, that such boys may be received 
into the school for their own salvation. But 
the instant they enter a school its whole atmos- 
phere is lowered by their presence. Bad boys 
are never beyond hope, because they are only 
boys. They need all tlie tears, the prayers, and 
the efforts that the tenderest Christian compassion 
can offer in their behalf for their deliverance. 
Bat to bring a bad boy into a good school for 
his salvation, unless it be a school made up of 

L- _. ■■.^'.ooglc 
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his like, is to attempt the salvation of one by 
risking the perdition of others. His refoima- 
tion and regeneration are quite possible, if the 
prevailing influence about him ia of the best ; bat 
before his change occurs, if it should occur, be 
may have done incalculable mischief to othcn 
which never can be remedied. A bad boy may 
have in him the makings of the noblest kind 
of man, Unfortnnate surroundings, inevitable 
temptations, or the inadequate sympathy and 
care in early life, of those who should do most 
for them, have led to the early ruin or perver- 
sion of countless boys, having otherwise the 
brightest prospects and finest qualities. They 
need the most industrious, pure, and loving 
associations into which they can be brought. 
But it is better that they should suffer than t>e 
brought into a place where they will still further 
multiply the number of the idle, the vicions, 
and the lost. 

The world is desperately in need of schools of 
which parents can be perfectly sure that in 
sending their sons to them they have sent them 
where they will be safe from every degrading 
association. 
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Mount Hermon U not a reform Bcbool. It is 
especially designed forboya and young men wlio 
have not been already spoiled, or who have been 
already well converted. It is designed for those 
who have already conceived a serious purpose in 
life; for those who are in earneBt to receive a 
useful education; for those who long to know 
more of the Bible ; and for those fresh, active, 
healthy, eager, unspoiled lads, of whom every 
possible good thing can be hoped. 

As at the Northfield Seminary so at Mount 
Hermon three hundred is the outside number of 
boarding pupils for whom it i^ at present in- 
tended to make provision.' 

' In reply to maoy inquiries as to what Monnt Hermon 
is, Mr, Mood; has publlahod Che (otiowing card : — 

Moitiit HeFmon is a school for young 'men ot sound 
iKidies, good miuds, and high aitna; uot toi the physical Ij 
or morally weak. 

It undertakes to furnish, for earnest, Christian yotmg 
men, who desire to serve the Master, opportunities to 
Moure a better preparation than otherwise would he within 
their reach. 

It also provides a place where young men whose early 
cdacation has been neglected, can he instnicted according 
to their Individual needs. In the admission of candidates, 
Kierence is had to character and ability rather than to 
Bcholanhip. 

then It aims to care for the physical welfare ot its 
Pupils ; to train them to industrious habits, and to give 
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How can any school secure such an ei- 
clusively desirable class of boys? 

Mainly in three ways. (1) By offering its 
advantages almost or quite exclusively to this 
cinss, under a management in which the Chn»- 
tinn public may have entire confidence. (2) By 
offering these advantages at so low a cost to the 
pupil that great numbers of this class will be 
financially able to come, or can find friends to 
send them, and as will bring a sufficiently lat^ 
number of applications for admission to make it 
good selection possible. (3) By the prompt 
elimination of every boy who is found to be 
hurting his associates, or who, after a whole 
term's trial, is found devoid of any purpose to 
do well. 

In this connection may be seen the great im- 
portance of maintaining permanently the policy 
of making the benefits of the school available to 
every pupil at a very low pecuniary cost. Many 
famous institutions of learning have begun with 

them Home practical knowledge of work, hy tequlcing of 
each a cectaln amount of mnnnal labor daily. 

It costs one hundFed dollars per year for boud and 
tuition. 

B. L. MooDX. 

Uotrni' Hermoh, July 20, lese. 
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doora wide open to the poor that, with increasing 
facilities and wealth, have so advanced the cost 
of education as almost to confine it to the rich. 
This is the general tendency among all prosper- 
ous and favored schools. It is to be fervently 
hoped that no such development will ever occur 
at Mount Hermon. Should it so come to pass, 
not only would great numbers be excluded for 
whom expressly the school has been established, 
but the possibility of satisfactory selection 
among the applicants for admission would be 
almost destroyed. 

It is quite important that the pupils should 
pay something. Their own manhood is the 
better for it if they feel that they themselves, 
or their friends, must bo at some real expense for 
the advantages they receive. The advantages 
are then valued all the more. William E, Glad- 
stone says, " The only sound and healthy descrip- 
tion of assisting, is that which teaches independ- 
ence and self-exertion." But at Mount Hermon 
it seems best to chaise only one hundred dollars 
a year; and to require daily, from each pupil, a 
certain amount of labor that must otherwise be 
done by hired help. Whatever annual expense 
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the school has above the income thus derived 
should be covered by an adequate endowment. 
If by such a plan the school can best produce 
the results at which it aims, then it is Tforthy of 
all the endowment it may need. 

For such a class of pupils as baa been de- 
scribed, it is the design of Mount Hermon to 
furnish the associations, instruction, and dis- 
cipline of body, mind and character, which are 
fitted to imbue every one with a deep sense 
of his obligation to God and nian, that if poa- 
sible, every pupil who leaves the school may go, 
detci'mined to spend his life, not for private ends, 
but in doing good to others, and in brining 
others to the knowledge and experience of the 
truth, as God may show the way. 



It remains to show what sort of training is 
proposed, and from what sort of education the 
most may be expected, as applied to this selected 
class. 
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It mtty be seen at once that however much 
biblical iiislniction may be gtvcTi, Mount Her- 
mon is nut a tbeological seiiiioary, aiul can in 
no way pretend to vie witb institutions thnt oiter 
a professional trainiog to intending clergymen. 
Neither is it a college in the common American 
sense. It can be classed only witb liigh schools 
and academies ; but it is an academy with fea- 
tures iwctiliar to itself. It is in no wise designed 
to take tbe place of any other school, nor of any 
other type of school, but to do a work of its own 
for which there is abundant room and call. 

The class of pnpils described falls into two 
principal divisions, in accordance with which the 
studies pursued are grouped, as in many acade- 
mies, in two principal courses, an English and 
> Classical, that in general correspond with 
similar courses elsewhere. 

But, as in the Northfield Seminary, there are 
Aree special factors in the training given to 
every pupil of either course, that when once 
thoroughly developed and perfected will have 
immense influence in producing the results at 
which the school is aiming. These three factors 
are the Biblical, Musical, and Industrial. Other 
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important features of the Bchool have also, to be 
described thnt arc destined to coDtiibute much 
to its character and its fruits. 

Of the two divisions, Englisli and Classical, the 
students belonging to the first comprise, at pres- 
ent, much the larger number. This includes — 

(1) The majority of those who do not look 
forward to attending other schools upon quitting 
this. 

(2) Tliose who have no aptitude for classical 
study, and do not aim at a literary training. 

(8) Those who wisli to pass directly from 
Mount Hermon into strictly scientific and techni- 
cal schools for a ]irofessioiial course. 

Ill this division are many of the older and 
more mature students, who, before coming here, 
have been for some years out of school, engaged 
ill self-support. Many of them come here with 
n practical experience of business, and some 
with a proficiency in various trades. They lack 
the knowledge of books, and have neither time, 
means, nor preparation to seek a liberal educa- 
tion. But they want from two to four years of 
thorough drill, mainly in English studies, vocal 
music, and the Bible. They want the informa- 
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tion-nnd Btimulns th&t cotno from contact with 
many like-minded young men, and with instruct- 
ors whose hearts are deeply interested in the 
advance of the Kingdom of Christ. Their hope 
IB to fit theniselvea for better work, not only in 
the several occupations of honorable self-support, 
to ivhich most of them will return, but also in the 
various fields of lay activity in distinctively reli- 
gions work. Some of them have already an 
obvious call to evangelistic service, as either 
preachers or singers, and it is believed that later 
on such a call may come to many of them, as 
their personal experience and efficiency in the 
ChriBtian life increase. 

To the Classical division belong mainly those 
irbo nre ambitious to obtain a liberal education ; 
whose age and love of learning favor it, and who 
live in hope of taking the full collegiate course 
before entering any school or sphere of profes- 
sional or special training. Many of these stand 
ready to work their own way through college so 
far as possible, by their own earnings. 

Besides these two principal divisions there 
exist two others. 

Uany of the students belong to a preparatory 
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dfpartment, which is as yet ungraded. In this 
the most elementary English studies ai-e pursued 
until the student is ready for a higher course. 

There is also a specifically biblical coutm. 
This is designed to meet the case of certain 
older pupils who wish to add a few English 
studies to those of the preparatory department, 
and two years of daily instruction in the Biblei 
The amount of biblical instruction otherwise dis- 
tributed through four or five years is iu tlieir 
case received in two, with less of otliei- work, 
Some young men who will not or cannot remain 
through a more extended course may obtain 
thus "some special preparation for Christian 
work as pastors' assistants or evangelists, or as 
laymen in Sunday schools, Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations, and city missions." * 

THE BmLICAL BASIS. 

It is the aim of Mount Henuon to have its 
entire system of instruction rest upon a strictly 
biblical basis ; to have the Englisii Bible priwli- 
cally taught to every pupil; (1) that every pnpil 
who stays through an entire coursa to gradua- 

1 See p. 205, Postsctipt. 

he eighth school yow. 
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tioD almll be tliorouglily grounded iii biblical 
history ami doctriiio, llie interpretation ot the 
Bible ein|)Iiasized being only tliat which is com- 
mon to all evangelical bodies. 

(2) It is intended that there shall be a practi- 
cal recognition of the Bible as the very first of 
classics, best of text-books, and manual of life ; as 
the very foundation of Christian civilization nnd 
Christian learning. Biblical instruction shall 
hold the fii-st place, and not be secondai-y to the 
literary, scientific, or any other instruction given. 
It shall run through the whole of each coui-se, 
with enough of it in one form or other, every 
week, to give it actually that place which it 
holds ostensibly in nearly all schools and scliemoa 
of Christian education. The poems of Homer 
made the Bible of the ancient Greeks; and tho 
books of Confucius and of Mencius have formed 
the Bible of the Chinese. It may be safely said 
that by the ordinary scliool-boys of the Chinese 
and the ancient Greeks, remaining as long as six 
years at school, these books have been far more 
thproughly mastered, and practically honored, 
than is the Christian Bible by the vast majority 
of youth attending school in these United 
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States.' OstoDsibly it is tlie Book of books, and 
the best worth knowing of all. Yet no book is 
more supeificially and inaccurately learned by 
raost persons, even though they be brought ap 
as the children of Christian families. Compara- 
tively few mothers and grandmothers are like 
Eunice and Lois:^ The pulpit and Sunday 
school together accomplish commonly little at 
most in the way of thorough, systematic, and 
consecutive instruction in the book that is mainly 
relegated to them,' 

Excepting upon what is called mission ground, 
the schools and colleges that use the Bible as > 
text-book most, have it, with few exceptions, 
come after everything else. Children who are 
trained in the mission schools of heathen and 
Mohammedan countries, can usuaUy pass better 
examinations in the Bible than most school 
children in Christian lands. Yet it is certain 
that some way can be devised by which every 

' See J. P. Mahttffy's " Old Greek Education," Harper 
and Brothera, 1882, p. 37; and W. A. P. Martin's "The 
Clilneae: Their Qducatien, Pliilosoplijr, and Letten." 
HaTper and Brotiiera, 1881, pp. 57-a3. 

2 2 Timothy i.S; iii. 15. 

1 See " The American Sandaj School," by Dr. M. H. 
Hutton In The Presbykrian Review, April, 1889. CbwlH 
Bcribner'B 8on». 
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intelligent young person can be macle fnmilini' 
with the Bible in some cletail. Nor ie it noce&- 
sary in doing this that an insti'uctor should force 
his own theological system u]>on his pnpiis. The 
book should be tanght ns a book that Bpeaks for 
itself. The solicitude of the inatrvictor should 
be to put Bible ideas in Bible language. Pupils 
can be taught to infer for themselves what 
representation of history and tlieol<^y the Bible 
itself makes, and to distingiiish between the 
biblical statement, and the opinions of men 
about that statement. An excellent article upon 
this method of presenting doctrine, that all 
preachers and teaehera of the Bible would do 
well to read, may be found in an editorial of 
the Nho York Independent, August 26, 1886. 
The Bible as mere litei-ature, is confessedly the 
noblest literature that exists, and would still be 
the beet worth knowing of all books, if it con- 
tained not a word of credible history. It must 
also be well studied in its more obvious aspects, 
before any student is qualified to consider ques- 
tions of historical and doctrinal criticism. These 
belong only to higher education ; but the pre- 
liminary study ought to belong to all education ; 
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'and it is this fiiniln mental study of the Bible, 
syBtemn tic ally and thoroiigiily pursued, wliich it 
is tlie purpose of Mount Hermon to promote. 

(3) It is t)ie aim of Mount Hermon to teauh 
boys how to study, love, and use the Bible for 
themselves. They must gather their own viewB 
of this book at first hand, make their own appli- 
cations to life, and acquire the habit of voluntary, 
daily meditation in the word of God, Without 
this, the utmost knowledge, theoretical, literal, 
and at second hand, is less than half the desired 
end. Manifestly this end can be attained only 
when the book is taught by those who love it so 
well themselves, that they cannot fail to convey 
to othera some of their own deep Interest. That 
it may be so taught here, every effort and prayer 
will be made. 

The existing arrangements for instruction in 
this department are, in general, similar to those 
of the Northfield Seminary, which have been 
described. There are at present two regular 
weekly recitations in the Bible required of every 
pupil. 
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Vocal music is a required part of -the training 
for all. It is the aim of the eeliool that every 
pupil who completes a coui-se, and is naturally 
capable, shall learn to sing by note, and receive 
some cultivation of voice and expression. Be- 
yond this, every encouragement to instrumental 
practice will be given to those who show apti- 
tude and diligence. This and private lessons in 
singing are both provided at an extremely low 
eitra charge. Special training without charge, 
IB given to a choir ; and a military band, meeting 
for frequent practice, is provided at the expense 
of the school, with instruments, brass and 
Btringed, and has been entirely successful. From 
time to time successful concerts have been organ- 
ized and given by the school ; and the services 
of the singers are called into frequent requisi- 
tion at the times of the College Convention, and 
the annual Convocation. There lias been a 
glee^ilub in operation, and this would probably 
be constantly maintained, if the daily routine 
of the school allowed more time for it. Thus a 
considerable interest in music is fostered by the 
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sclioo), and n good fundamental tmning in it if 
provided for every pupil. 



THE INDUSTRIAL 

No feature of Mount Hennon is more prom- 
inent tfaan tliie. It is intended to serve two 
ends, — economic and educational. Nearly all 
tlie manual labor performed on the farm, and in 
the several houses, is done by the boys. For 
this reason there is, at the present time, less 
hired help at the school, for all this kind of 
labor, tlian in any other institution of equal 
size in the state. 

From the beginning o£ the school, nearly 
every pupil has been required, on all ordinary 
days, to do fi'om an hour and a half to two 
hours and a half of such work, in some one of 
its several depai-tments. In tlie houses all do 
their own i-oom work ; and the general work of 
the house is divided among several. 

As the meals are ail taken in one large refeo 
tory, many are detailed to care for the dishes, 
tables, and floors of this building, and some 
assist the cook, A hired man-cook is employed, 
but the baking is douc by tho boys. By them, 
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for tbe most part, the furnaces have been at- 
tended to. A general laundry is also worked by 
them, in which all the house and table linen ia 
washed, and most of the clothing for the boys. 
In the creamery they attend to the milk, and 
make all the bntter. On the farm the work falls 
into several departments, each in general charge 
of one experienced boy, who has others to assist 
him. Over these is a practical fai-mei-, hired by 
the school, and all the boya in their outdoor 
work are i-esponsible to him. The horned cattle 
are iu chaise of one j the horses and wagons, of 
another; the hogs, of another; the hena, of an- 
other. The boya also work in several squads on 
the roads, in the field, in the woods, or else- 
where. 

The schoolhouse has its janitor, with his assist- 
ants ; and there is a store in care of two boys, 
where teit-books, stationery, and other neces- 
sary articles are sold at cost, and careful aocounts 
are kept. The book-keeper and cashier h.is 
several boys helping in his office as a part of 
their required work. Overwork is done by thoae 
who choose to spend their leisure earning some- 
thing in this way. This overwork is paid for, 
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according to its worth, at thi-ee, five, eight, and 
ten cents an lioiir. In this way many earn their 
books ami clothing. Once or twice a year 
nearly every one's work is changed. The house 
boys go ont of doors; the farm boys, many of 
them, go imlooi-s, and other changes are made 
on grounds of lieatth, proficiency, or variety. 

The regnlar work houra are, in winter, from 
2.15 to 4,15 in the afternoon; at other seasons 
until 4.45 ; but some kinds of work, like that of 
the dining-hall and the chores at the bai-n, have 
to be done at other times. Those who work at 
these other times are free in the middle of the 
afternoon. By means of this work, the crops are 
planted and gathered, the garden is cared for, 
the grounds are graded, the wood and ice are 
cut, the snow is ploughed for paths, teaming is 
done, refuse is cai'tcci, and the tiiail is carried. 
As much of the woi'k is done at first by inex- 
perienced hands, much of it ia more profitable to 
the boys than to the school ; but, altogether, it is 
worth a good deal to the school. It takes up a 
good deal of time that in other schools is spent 
in play; but ro boys are wanted at Mount 
Hermon who do not care enough for an educa- 
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lioD to be willing to work for it. It also fills 
time that some would otherwise epend in profits 
able rcadtDg and study; but for these there is 
coramonly a double compeoBation. They get an 
nmount of bodily exercise, important to health, 
that otherwise they would bo likely to go with- 
out, and they have the opportunity to acquire 
or perfect in various directions an experience 
and facility with the hand and eye, which itself 
is worth much scholarship. Furthermore, this 
work is not without its moral value. It pi-oves 
to be an important means of testing and upbuild- 
ing character. It is believed that the industrial 
system belongs to Mount Hermon as a perma- 
nent factor. Its best adjustment to other factoi-s, 
and proper subordination to study, foi-m a prob- 
lem that cannot be solved at once, but only with 
the accumulation of experience and time. The 
Bystem in principle has come to stay. The 
details of its arrangement are tentative, and will 
be varied as may prove best. 



One part of the industrial system consists in 
the pursuit of certain trades. Almost from the 
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beginning tlierc has been a representation among 
the iiupils fi'oni several trades. Besides carpen- 
tci-s, honsc-iiaiiitci's, barbei-B, and sailorB, there 
liave been a carriage-iiainter, glass-painter, black- 
smith, clocksmith, printer, harness-workers, and 
tclegrapliers. Some bavo had experience in 
cobbling, and many have come from varlons 
clerkships and other self-supporting occupations. 
A number of those knowing trades have followed 
their trades here as their required work besides 
doing much overwork in this way. It is desired 
that such trades always shall be represented at 
Mount Hcrmon, and the schopl is just the place 
wliere young mechanics, with small learning and 
no means but what they earn for themselves, 
may find encouragement to come for the im- 
provement of their education. Here they find 
many of their own age, no further advanced in 
stndy than themselves, but animated by an ear- 
nest purpose, among whom they can have syrapa- 
ihetie comjianiouship. If not aiming at a liberal 
education themselves, it is an advantage to them 
to be brought into contact with those young men 
who are. Such contact is a mutual benefit to 
both parties. The liighcr learning gets true 
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honor from those wlio can never possess it, when 
tliej see noble clinractor joined to its ptii-suit, 
and the kind of nicnta] power that this pni-siiit 
develops. 

On the other hand, due honor is also rendered 
those wlio cannot aim at such learning, when 
there is seen how much character and efficiency 
may exist without it. A mutual appreciation of 
both conditions is produced. The prejudices 
of those who come despising the higher culture 
to be had in books are modified, or done away 
equally with the conceit of those who are ready 
to despise its lack. Thus the true dignity of 
learning and the true dignity of labor may both 
come to be understood. 

The Biblical, Musical, and Industi-ial aims in 
the Mount Hermon training having been thus 
Bet forth, other features of the school may be 
'described. 



Although this has less prominent a place here 
than it has in other schools, yet all woi-k and no 
play is by no moans true of Mount Hermon. 
No pupil is wanted who does not care enough 
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for the advantages of the school, to himself, to 
willingly do the work that he may get the 
advantages. Every one is expected to under- 
stand that he will have here more work and less 
play than in other schools, but not one is wauted 
who does not freely accept these conditions to 
obtain the benefits. That the work itself is one 
of the benefits is sooner or later found out. But, 
notwithstanding the work, a good deal of fun 
goes on, and recreation, and the usual sports and 
games in their season. An athletic association 
exists. Twice a year, in spring and fall, occurs 
a Field Day, in which a whole afternoon is given 
up to competitive races and athletic doings of 
many sorts. Many interested spectatoi-s help 
to animate these- scenes. Many fair f.ices grate 
the day, and with eager glances stimulate the 
zest of the contesting players. Miisole aud 
merriment have their time and honor at Mount 
Herniou, and God is gloi'ified still. 

THE MILITARY COMPANY. 

For some yeara this has existed, but battalion 
drill has been confined to the ntontha of spring 
and fall. The boys forming the company, officer 
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themselves, wear uniforms, and have an excellent 
brass baud. The company is formed by a volun- 
tary movement among the pupils, and is not in 
constant operation. Yet, during the periods of 
its activity, it has been successfully managed, 
shown a cotnmeudable spirit, added vai'iety to 
the routine of school-Ufe, jiromoted physical im- 
proveroent, and habits of order and discipline. 
It baa recently been commanded by a well- 
tntined cadet, who came to Mount Hermon after 
graduation at the Hampton Institute in Yirginia. 

THE T. M. c. A. 
Is the most important voluntary organization 
among the students. From its be^nntng in 
January, 1885, it has proved much of the time 
both active and efficient tn promoting its legiti- 
mate ends. These ends are, as stated in its 
constitution, " to promote growth in grace and 
Christian fellowship among its members, and 
a^essive Christian work, especially by and for 
Btudents." It raaintaius regularly two religious 
meetings every week during the tei'ms, which 
occur on Wednesday noon and Saturday even- 
ing. Other special meetings are held by the 
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Association from time to time. At least two 
Bociables are held each year to welcome new 
students. Many neighborhood meetings in homes 
and district schoolbonses near Mount Hermoii, 
have been held by members of the Association. 
The Congregational and Methodist Sundaj 
schools of Gill and the Congregational Sunday, 
school of Northfield have been supplied from the 
Association, with superintendents and teachers. 
For several months in 1886-87, one member 
acceptably supplied the pulpit of the Congrega- 
tional church of Gill, besides acting in the full 
capacity of pastor. Another member, for a con- 
siderable period, visited Fitchburg evei-y SatuN 
day, remaining until Monday afternoon, to act 
in the capacity of pastor's assistant. Being a 
Gei-man, he has oi^anized a Sunday school 
of German child i-en, done pastoral visiting 
among German families, and preached in liis 
native tongue with good results. After gradua- 
tion, in June, 1888, he was led' to reside in 
Fitchburg, to carry on and extend this work. 
These are but illustrative instances, similar work 
has been done by others. And these ai-e men- 
tioned in this connection, not to show the direct 
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work of the Association, btit the kind of epirit 
and ability that the Aseociation helps to foster. 

Evangelistic and singing services have been 
frequently conducted Ijy merabera of the Associ- 
ation in neighboring towns, and in some distant 
places. Delegates have been sent to the various 
conventions of the College Y. M. C A., and, 
through this organization, Mount Hermon is 
affiliated with schools and colleges throughout 
the land. 

THE HISBIONABT SOCIETY 

Hag existed from the first year of the school. It 
holds a monthly meeting in the interest of 
home and foreign missions, and is an important 
aaxiliary to the T. M. C. A. Its menibersliips 
and offices are open to all persons locally con- 
nected with the school. Thus the lady teachers 
may take an active part in it as they do not in 
the Y. M. C. A. It was founded by the first 
lady teacher of the school, who was herself a 
thorough missionary in feeling and aims, and 
who went from Mount Hennon to the foi-eign 
field. While the Y. M. 0. A. is devoted espe- 
mlly to promoting the local religious life and 
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activity, the Missionary Society upholds the 
Christian interests of the world at large, empha- 
sizes the needs and brotherhood of all men, 
difEuses information from abroad, presents ideals 
of service in distant lands, renders, according to 
its ability, some substantial aid to existing efforts 
in this direction, and cultivates the spirit of 
generous self-denial. 

CHURCH LIFE. 

It has been the purpose of the school to have 
the majority of the boys attend church worship 
every Sunday morning when practicable in 
Northfield. This was done until the capacity 
of the meeting-house was outgrown. The prac- 
tice has been resumed with the completion of a 
new building for the Northfield Congregational 
Church. It tabes the boys at least once a week 
away from the school, and affords thus an agree. 
able change. The walk is preferable at ordinary 
times to being tied always to one place, as other- 
wise many of them must be. It also brings the 
two schools, once a week, together under the 
same preaching, and in the same worship, which 
is a benefit in more ways than one. A few 
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yoiing men attend the two charches of Gill, 
assisting in the Sunday school and choir. In 
caee of extreme weather, or impassable roads, 
service is held at Mount Hermon, conducted 
generally by the superintendent. Special services 
are not infrequently held at the school during 
the year by Mr. Moody, or some Invited speaker. 
Evening service is usually held at the school by 
the superintendent. Some of the pupils each year 
connect themselves with the church in Northfield 
by confeBsiou of faith, and all form properly a 
part of its parish. To any minister whose heaK 
goes out to the young, and is deeply engaged in 
his work, the two schools must form a most 
attractive field of effort ; in them both are so 
many fresh and eager minds accessible to the 
truth, when that la taught in plainness and in 
love. 

The boys help much about the singing, and 
some of them also in the Sunday school. 

THB SUMMER CONVEHTIOHB. 

Only one of these, the first college convention 
of July, 1886, has been held at Mount Hermon, 
bnt all of them have a most important influence 
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Upon the Bchool. A large Dumber of the boys 
retnaid during the whole or a part of the summer 
vacation, and are employed in varioas capacities 
about the Mount Hermon farm, the Seminary 
farm, and about the buildings during the con- 
ventionB. Tbia brings them into Bome contact 
with the meetings from which, in common with 
other attendants, they derive instruction and 
inspiration. While thus engaged in earning their 
books and clothing, they have rare opportunities 
of spiritual benefit that do not pass by without 
' Ctsting results in many cases. 

LECTURES. 

The school has also enjoyed, from time to 
time during its regular terms, the advantage of 
healing valuable addresses by eminent teachers 
from outside. 

Usually, either in winter or spring, some snch 
person has been engaged to give a series of 
lectures or talks upon Bible doctrine, the Chris- 
tian life, and preparation for Cbristian service. 
It is eminently desirable that provision should be 
made for the regular and adequate maintenance 
of snoh instruction. Much fresh and varied In- 
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tereEt might thus be annually added to the ordi- 
nary instruction given in the Bible, and leading 
spheres of religions and philanthropio activity 
might each be brought to the consideration of 
the school by an expert. 



Mount Hermon posaesses a library containing 
at present about twenty-five hundred volumes. 

With few exceptions these have been pre- 
sented to the school by different fiiends. A 
lai^ number have been given by George M. 
Atwater, Esq., of Springfield, MasR, a trustee of 
the Bchool, who continues, from time to time, 
making acceptable additions to the shelves; and 
a very valuable set of books haa come from the 
publisher, Warren F. Draper, Esq., of Andover. 
The only room now available for the use of the 
library is both needed for other uses, and quite 
inadequate to this. What is now needed is an- 
other building containing ample space, and good 
facilities for a book-room, reading-room, storage- 
room, and olfice. An experienced librarian, in 
such a building, is worth to any large school full 
>B mqch as another teacher in the faculty, is 
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Bometimes worth as much as several teachers, 
and may, in fact, be invaluable as part of the 
educatiug power of a school. 

Among the agencies most iadispensable to the 
education proposed at Mount Hermoa is its 
library. Tliis ought to be ample, and also 
selected with reference to the particular needs 
of those who are to use it, teachers as well as 
pupils. Several thousand more books will all be 
needed, and nre not wanted for display. 

Friends who are disposed to aid this library 
by gifts of money, may send the money, specify- 
ing its object, to the treasurer of the school. 
Those who prefer to fumiah books directly can 
receive from the superintendent, lists of the books 
that are most needed. Of coHi'se, not every book 
is wanted. Many books suited to a university, a 
municipal, technical, or Sunday-school library, 
would not be especially appropriate to this one. 
The value of a library may be judged quite as 
much by the books that are kept out of it, as by 
those that it receives. 

No books are wanted that are either irreligious, 
immoral, obsolete, or trivial. There are valuable 
books that contain extremely objectionable qoali- 
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des, but, BO far as possible, it ia desirable to 

eiclude, — 

1. Booka written to controvert the divine autliorit; 
ud hiatorical validity of Die Bible. 

2. Whole works, witli immoral portiona, where clean 
selections may be had. 

3. Scientific and historical works that have been 
iriiotly superseded. 

4. Religious rubbish »nd padding, garret literature, 
puerile story books, and such as have no distinct value. 

5. Doctrinal books of a strongly censorious tone, and 
tuch as make llgbt of the earnest convictions of any 
body of Christians. 

6. Numerous and inferior novels. 

Unlimited access to novels and story booka, 
however good, leaves, with most young readers, 
little time or inclination for any other reading. 
Bat a school that is shut up to the best books 
will be nourished upon the best, and bear fruit 
accordingly. 

Tlie booka wanted may be classed ae follows, 
their quality being more important than their 
namber : 

1. Books that distinctly serve u> elucidate the Bible, 
evangelical doctrine, and Christian experience. 

2. Church history, Christian missions, and accounts 
of the different methods and spheres of Chriatian work. 
IHcUonariea of religious knowledge, and booka on the 
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Itngiu^ and history of the English Bible aud the Gnek 
New Testunent. 

3. Bit^raphy; especially all biographies calculated to 
inspire high ideals of life. The beat standard biographlea 
of eminent Chtistinns of ali denominationa, and of men 
and women in every sphere. 

4. History and Travels. 

5. Betlet Leltrea. English Classics, the Ivest histories 
of literature — English, Greek, Latin, German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish. Specimens of foreign classics in 
the best translations. The best editions, n'ith corre- 
sponding biographies of the great writers, are more desir- 
able than all otlier books together in this department. 

6. Everything valuable upon the English language, 
dictionaries, critical works on the use and abuse of 
words, histories of the language. 

7. The books of most importance in their bearing 
upon elementary instruction In the Greek and Latin 
tAnguea. 

8. Pedagogics: theory, history, and methods of edu- 
cation. 

9. Politics; political economy and government, best 
elementary text-boolis, and standard treatises, dictiona- 
ries of political laformallon. Works on the chief political 
issues cf the day, land, lal]or, tariff, temperance, social- 
ism, immigration, alien races. 

10. Mathematical and physical science. Tlie best 
standard treatises on mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
botany, physical geography, geology, human physiology. 
The test popular works on astronomy and other nature 

11. History of philosophy, natural theology, psychol- 
ogy, ethics, li^lc, and aesthetics. 

12. Fine Arts: histories and dictionaries. 
IS. Iiulnstiial Arts and Agriculture. 
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The purpose of the library, like that of the 
school, is to fit students for the better service of 
God. 

SCHOOL QOVEEJTMBHT. 

There are two features of government at 
Mount Hermon to be particularly noted. 

1. The school began with lady teachers only, 
and the faculty has been always largely com- 
posed of ladies. There are at least two good 
reasons for this fact, if there were no other. 
With the multiplied facilities and improved 
methods of normal schooling and higher educa- 
tion for women, the number of thoroughly 
qualified teachers among them is large, and 
those available for this kind of work, and 
adapted to it, are quite as aumerons as the men 
who meet this want. Besides this, the per- 
sonal influence, social and moral, of well-chosen 
women, upon boys and young men in a school 
of this grade, is of inestimable worth to their 
character, and its lack can never be made good 
by men. To live isolated from the society of 
true women is one of the most grievous misfor- 
tunes that can befall a boy. Hence there are 
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a OB Tell as men in the faculty at Mount 
Hermon. 

2. The government of the school is partly 
maintained with the aid of student officers. A 
number of the etudentB, eelected from among 
the meet mature and capable, act as officers in 
the corridors of the principal dormitory, and in 
each cottage occupied by the boys. Those who 
have tliia responsibility have it in the place of 
required manual work. These officers superin- 
tend much of the Indoor work, grant some per- 
missions, and restrain disorder. As the school 
has an unusual number of mature Christian 
young men among its pupils, there is sufficient 
material to use in this way. The officers are 
from time to time changed for sufficient cauae, 
and their work may be changed. All the officers 
act as beads of table in the dioing-ball, and 
others with them to make up the requisite 
number. This system has been found a good 
one, though doubtless it may still be aosceptible 
of improvement in details. 

VACATI0S8, 

The school, during all its three annual vaca- 
tions, offers a home to those pupils who are 
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otherwise withoat homes, or who may wish to 
remain at the school to obt^n remanerattve 
occnpation. A considerable number of the boys 
avail themeelves of this privilege, and this adds 
'a feature to the school that is somewhat uncom- 
mon. The vacations occur at the usual time of 
Bpring, summer, and the Christmas holidays. 

Thus in the preceding pages have been de- 
Bcribed in detail (1) the aim, and (2) those 
existing features of the school which may be 
regarded as most properly characteristic of It. 

From the beginning of the enterprise, its 
ultimate aim has been clearly defined and the 
chief desired result. But all the details of 
purpose and plan have been developed with 
iocreasing experience and time, and this develop- 
ment continues. The enterprise has been in 
every sense a growth, although a rapid one. It 
vas not bom full grown. It has been the rapid 
expansion of a single idea, the swift enlarge- 
ment of a small plan, and the early fruit from s 
seed of faith. It has not yet attained perfection 
nor maturity, but it will not always be young 
and crude. It may be expected, with the bless- 
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iitg of God, to outgrow its faults abont as fast 
as a human eoterprise well can, and its quality 
is still sufficiently plastic to admit of its being 
shaped to the best ideals in education. The 
work has involved some complicated conditions, , 
which could not be immediately defined and 
adjusted. 

Where to draw the line of admission in 
respect of the age and class of applicants, how 
best to arrange the manual work In its relation 
to study, so that it shall not too much encroach 
upon study, and how to make the biblical in- 
struction most effective for the whole school, — 
these are three, among other important matters, 
that only with experience can be finally deter- 
mined. The history of the school, which will 
now be related, has already resulted in fixing 
the outlines of a large plan susceptible of the 
noblest development and fulfilment, and in gath- 
ering material from which everything good can 
be made. 
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Althocgh the Northfield Seminary waa first 
actuaHy begun, tlie Boys' School was first thought 
of. While Mr. Moody was still living in Chi- 
cago, and working among the children of bis 
mission school, he began to think of starting an- 
other school in which the boys of the mission 
might, throughout the week, be trained in ele- 
mentary English studies, and in the Bible. 

He went so far as to consider different loca- 
tions in the city that might be suited to such an 
enterprise. The execution of this plan was in- 
tercepted by the great fire in 1871, but the 
thoaght underlying it was never qnite given up. 

In the fall of 1879 the house and farm that had 
belonged, until hia death in 1873, to Ezra Purple, 
JBBt south of the Northfield line, and in the town 
of Gill, was offered for sale at auction. This was 
on the west bank of the Connecticut river, con- 
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nected with Northfield proper by both ferry and 
bridge, was about two miles from the Northfield 
post-office, and four from the location of the new 
Seminary. Its situalion waa very attractive, and 
it was now in the market for the first tirae in 
many years. It Was decidedly the best avail- 
able property about Northfield for the purpose 
that Mr. Moody had in mind. Since the death 
of Ezra Purple it had been rented to Avery Sev- 
erance and was somewhat run down, but it had 
been one of the finest farms in the state, and 
might atill be improved to any extent. It be- 
longed at this time to Ezra Purple's brother, J. 
Smead Purple, who had also formerly owned the 
adjoining farm, but had moved west. 

The two farms comprised originally one hun- 
dred and fifteen acres each, and had together 
formed the property of Ezra O. Purple, father 
of the two men named. The whole place used 
to be designated on the maps aa Grass Hill, A 
large quantity of com and potatoes had been 
raised upon it, and, for a few years, some 
tobacco; but the raising and fattening of cattle 
had been the principal business of the past 
owners. The north homestead and farm, with 
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fiflj'-five ."ici'ea, known its George Burrows' lot, 
added to the oHgiiiul one Immli'eil iuiJ fifteen, 
were now offered for sale by J. S. Purple, who 
waa prepared to take aiiy price lie could get 
for it at public auction. At the time of Ezra 
Purple's death, in 1873, bis place was valued by 
hitii at (20,000, but it was not then offered for 
sale because its owner could not hope to secure 
the equivalent of his own least valuation, though 
three different men stood ready each to pay 
(10,000 and upwards. Oidy the personal prop- 
erty was then sold. Now the heir to the estate 
returned froni the west to settle his affairs, 
and the fai-ra was bought for Mr. Moody, by 
Mr. Marshall, at $5800. 

The south house and farm were at the time of 
this purchase owned and occupied by John Pur- 
ple, who had bought them of J. Sinead Purple in 
exchange for western ])roperty at a valuation of 
♦10,000, when the latter moved to the west. It 
Was felt to be desirable to secure for the pur- 
poses of the intended school, the entire area 
originally belonging to tlie estate of Ezra 
Puq>le, Sr., but no way seemed open for 
doing it. The owners had been €roiii the £1*31 
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extremely relactant to pitrt with any portion 
of it. 

In September, 1880, was held in NorthfieM the 
first convocation, and among its visitora was 
Hiram Camp, of New Havon, President of the 
New Haven Clock Company. 

Talking one day with Mr. Moody, Mr, Camp 
questioned what nitimate disposition he should 
mnke of his property, and how it might be made 
to accomplish the most good. During this con- 
versation, he was led to think that he might 
apply a part of it very soon to a use that would 
enable him, while still living, to see large result- 
ing fruit. Having looked about on the begin- 
nings of the Nortlifiuld Seminary with pleasure 
and approval, he was taken over the river to 
see the estate more recently secured, which was 
held in the hope of establishing npon it an inslj- 
tution for boys correspoiidiiig to that already 
begun for girls. Tliis led him to a prompt de- 
cision. 

He placed i:25,000 at Mr. Moody's disposal to 
found the school for boys. This occurred on 
Friday, Sept. 10, 1880. 

Now "the King's business required haste," ^ 
' 1 Samuel njd, 8, ^,v,v,^,v 
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ithoiit auy delay action was taken toward the 

'■chase of the second farm. Through L. T. 

i lith of Greenfield, who had already befoi-e 

s epoken of buying the place for himself, an 

kreement was readied with John Purple to sell 

ft for *7000. Then to clinch the arrangement 

'r. Smith placed himselt under 11000 bonds to 

Ld the money within ten days, and Mi'. Puiple 

■ider bonds to the same amount to give up the 

within ten days. On the tenth day the 

loney was brought, and the deed signed. , That 

fry night the deed was taken to Greenfield and 

■ lawyer called up to have it recorded the first 

■ling in the morning. The late owners were 

' to part with their estate. But after the 

■apers were made out, and the end for which 

property was bought became distinctly 

'n, Mr. Purple's wife, in whose name the 

I property had stood, said that if it must be sold 

I she i>referred that it should go to Mr. Moody 

f for such an end. 

Until the time when each of tliese farms was 
-either of them could he had for any- 
than the highest price demanded. 
J many indications that the entire 
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property had been pro vidfiili ally i-eserved for 
the \ery purpose that it now fulfils. The whole 
cost of the two farmfi of two hundred and thirty 
acres, together with the Geoi^e Bun-ows' lot of 
fifty-five acres, two hundred and eiglity-five acres 
in all, two farm-houBes, two large barns and other 
buildings came to 4!l3,.185.63 wbi[;h was now p^d 
out of Mr. Camp's gift. Subsequently one hun- 
dred acres on the west in the Bernai-dston town- 
ship, called the Parmeter lot, was bought for 
(2511^8; ami August 1, 1884, about four 
acres on the north side of tlie farm, and im- 
mediately connecting it with the Bemardslon 
road, was bought from I^elson Burrows for 
1829.30. 

Upon this tract amonnting now to some four 
Iiundi-ed acres the Boys' School w.ns established, 
known later as Mount Ileiiuon. Tlie farm 
slopes finely down to the river. Tlie east 
part of it between the river and the Gill mad 
la land capable of high cultivation, the middle 
poilion on which the various buildings of the 
school stand, and which is now to a large extent 
beautifully graded and grassed, was at first only 
a rough pasture. The western third of the farm 
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' contains many acres Oi fine pasture and wood- 
land. 

Tl)e entire land in its extent, variety and 
beauty makes a rare estate for the use to which 
it is now applied. Few institutions of learning 
in all tlie world are so liigbly favored in these 
respects. 

Ill November, 1880, the work of renovation 
began npon the north farm-house, and was con- 
tinued through the wintei-. Tliere was talk at 
first of opening the school in February, but this 
was delayed until May 4, 1881. On that day 
tlie first boy arrived. 

1881-83. 
Miss Mary I^izzie Hammond, a graduate of 
the Bradford Seminary, and sister of Miss Ham- 
mond who taught in Northfield, was present as 
the first teacher engaged to take charge of the 
school, which had not yet received its present 
name. Mrs. S. F. Pratt, who had for years lived 
H3 a missionary in Turkey, had come to take 
charge of domestic matters, and to be a mother 
to the first few boys who came to find a home 
and education at Mount Hermon. During the 
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whole first summer the boys kept coming one 
after another until November 20, when occurred 
the thirtieth and last arrival for 1881, and four 
had gone away. 

The farm was placed in the care of George L. 
Holton, who continued in this office imtil Sep- 
tember when he was followed by Ambert G. 
Moody. During most of the summer a rather 
informal Bcssion of the school was held every 
morning in the Bocond story front room of the 
north farm-house. The room then took the 
whole width of the house. 

The second and south farm-house was ready 
and opened in July. Miss Fannie C Holton 
took temporary chaise of the house, and her 
sister Miss Xettie M. Holton came as the second 
teacher to assistMiss Hammond. Miss LizzieA. 
Robinson succeeded Misa Fannie Holton for a 
short time in care of the house; and after her, 
by September 1, Mrs. Hester A, Burhans'of 
Ohio arrived to act as matron. Thus each 
house had one matron and one teacher, while the 
head farmer lodged in the north honse, and a 
man who came in September to do errands, in 
the other. In this month also Mrs. Pratt was 
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SQcceedeil by M'ss Canio C. Ingraham of North 
Amherst, who remained nearly two yeara in 
charge of the fii-at house. During the summer a 
desk-room and one small recitation room were 
provided for by the erection, at a cost of Sil500, 
of a wooden building to accommodate about 
two dozen boys. This was begun in July and 
first used in September, This was the day of 
small things, which continued through at least 
the first two years of the school's existence. 
During this period about two dozen boys, with a 
few occasional changes among them, comprised 
the entire number present at any one time, and 
these were pretty evenly divided between the 
two farm-houses. For the most part the younger 
boys were in the north house with Miss Ham- 
mond and Miss Ingraham; the older, in the 
south liouac with Aflss Nettie Holton and the 
other matron. 

The ages of these first boys ranged from eight 
to eighteen yeara, but nearly all were under six- 
teen. It was at first thought well to confine ad- 
missions largely, though not exclusively, to this 
younger class of boys, to group the boys in 
families of a dozen each, in separate cottages, 
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with every family in the care of one mother, one 
teflcht'r, and one servant ; and to regard the 
school as the home of most of these boys in 
which they should grow up. It was aftei'ward 
concluded that such a plan involved a greater 
outlay of time and money with less certainty of 
results than appeared to be desirable, in the 
third year many larger boys wei-e admitted and 
in the summer of 1885 this early plan was 
definitely abandoned. Then sixteen, wliich had 
been the maximum age with most of the pupils, 
became the minimum age at which, in most 
cases, they were allowed to enter. 

September 22, 1881, Mr. Moody left home for 
Eui-ope, and was gone more than a year and a 
half. May 7, 1883, he returned for the summer 
only, and on October 1, went abroad again for 
another year, not getting back to Northfield 
until July 21, 1884. Duiing his prolonged 
absence the school could only " hasten slowly " 
in its progress, having bai-ely got under way at 
his firat departure. Yet although every arrange- 
ment was tentative and incomplete, much good 
was done, and the yeara if fraught with difhctil- 
ties were also fraught with blessings. The 
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NorthGcld Seminary at this time was possessed 
of a threefold advantage over the Boys' School. 
It had a two years' earlier start, a less comjiii- 
cated problem to solve, and more precedenta to 
follow. 

During the firet two years the school had no 
resident superintendent, but the home, farm and 
school formed three separate departments each 
ondcr its own head. The geneial supervision 
was intrusted more particularly to Mr. J. J. 
Kstey of Brattlcboro, a member of the board of 
trustees. Mr. Estey visited the school from time 
to time, and unsettled qiiestiona were referred to 
him. With the farm so large and the boys so 
few it was natural that, at first, the farm should 
flomewliat encroach upon the school. With ao 
much to be done, so few hands to do it, and 
these few iiiexpei'ienced and mostly very young, 
it was inevitable that the demands of the farm 
should take some precedence over those of 
study. The boys had a short morning session of 
school lasting three hours, and, after the first 
summer, an afternoon session of one hour and a 
half, and one hour of study in the evening ; alto- 
gether, only five and a half hours ddly ^ven to 
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both stu<ly and recitntioD, and not always that, 
during the fii-st two years. 

The hour of rising was five in summer and 
half-past five in winter, and bed-time was at 
nine. The vacations were all short, and school 
was kept on half time during July and August. 
Many of the boys continued on the ground 
through the entire year. 

These were the heroic days of Moant Her- 
mon, not yet passed away, when every teacher, 
matron, and person in authority worked to the 
utmost limit of strength, and plenty of hard 
praying went with the hard work. It was a 
testing time for cliaracter, in an eminent degree, 
to every person on the place. But many a char- 
acter present was made the better for that, and 
it cannot be regarded as a bad beginning for the 
enterprise. 

October 7, 1881, the matron of the south 
house became ill, and Miss Robinson, who had 
already once acted in that capacity, came from 
the Seminary temporarily to take her place, re- 
maining several days. 

November 24 was Thanksgiving Day, and the 
twenty or move girls of the Moody house, and 
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thtir teaclierj spent the evening at the Boys' 
School, adding to the happintss of the time. 

Deceiiil)er 29, Mrs. Burhans having been ill 
again returned home, and waa succeeded by 
Mrs. L. H. Frary of Leverett, who remained in 
charge o! the south house for over a year. 

In January, 1882, William F. Lee, Esq., of 
New York became the treaswrer of the board of 
trustees of the Boys' School. He continued in 
that office, ardently and efficiently promoting 
the interests of the work in many ways until his 
greatly lamented death, that occurred March 8, 
1888. Before this, Mr. Marshall had acted aa 
treasurer. 

March 29, 1882, the trustees met at the school, 
and adopted some rules for the conduct of the 
boys and officera. They signed the articles of 
incorporation, deciding that the institution 
should be known as The Mount Herman School 
for Boys, tho name Mount Herman having been 
proposed by Mr. Camp. They also discussed 
plans for further building. Miv Moody had 
written from England ui^ng the immediate 
erection of several new cottages, which should 
be ready to be filled with pupils by the time of 
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Ilia expected return. Thia work was not begun 
until August 1, 18S2. Tlien ground was first 
broken for five brick cottages which were a year 
in building. 

October 2, Miss Annie White came tempora- 
rily to relieve Miss Ingraliam. 

October 6, tlie school had an interesting lec- 
ture on the history of written language given by 
R«v, Georgo J. Wood, of Ellington, Connecti- 
cut. A volume containing this lecture was af- 
terward presented by tlic author to the Mount 
llcrmon library. 

In the spring of 1883 Dr. Theodore L. Cuyier 
of Brooklj'n, N". T., visited the two schools, 
and briefly addressed the boys. 

In April, 1883, Miss Hammond was requested 
by the trustees to assume the responsibility ol 
acting as principal, until, after Mr, Moody's 
return, more permanent an-angements could i>e 
made. This she reluctantly consented to do. 
At this time the two teachers were reinforced 
by the ari-ii-al of Miss Martha W. Cristy, of 
Greenwich, Connecticut, a giaduate of Mount 
Holyoke. 

May 7, Mr. Moody came home for the sum- 
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mer. His arrival was followed on June 9 by 

thai o£ twelve boys from Manchester, England. 
It H-as a Saturday night at 11 o'clock that they 
reachad Mount Hermoii. Many of them were or- 
phans, and they were brought to America at 
Mr. Moody's invitation by a gentleman of 
Manchester who bad formerly provided a home 
for them in that city. The twelve new boys 
were housed at once in one of the new brick 
cottages, barely finished in time to receive them. 
This cottage, at the north end of the row, was 
occupied mainly by them, and called the Man- 
chester House, uutil the summer of 1886 when 
it was refitted to be used as the bouse of the 
superintendent. . 

In this month, Mias Hammond went away, 
not to return, having served the school for two 
years with great fidelity and efficiency, in a lov- 
ing, self-sacrificing and truly missionary spirit. 
She was soon after placed in principal charge of 
the only Protestant school for girls in the city of 
Guatemala, Central America, a school that is an 
important centre of evangelical work, and which 
has been much blessed and prospered. While at 
KouQl Hermon she and Iier associate teachers 
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with Tinfaiiing mutual confidence and love incee- 
santly labored together to help forward the boys 
in their studies, characters and Christian life, 
and their labor was not in vain. 

Mrs. Frary had left on the first of May. Her 
BUccesBor, Mre. Hannah h. Porter, who had been 
connected with Olivet College in Michigan, re- 
mained at the school only until July 7. Miss 
Ingraham of the north farm-hoase left on the 
fii-st of June, and the care of that house during 
the summer devolved upon Miss Mary Cutler 
and Miss L. A. KobinBon of the Seminary. Miss 
Amanda Jefferson and Miss Clara Freeman, also 
of the Seminary, were placed in charge of the 
newly opened Manchester House, and remained at 
the .school as teaehei-s after the new term began. 

During a part of this summer, most of the 
boj'S remaining on the place, writing lessons and 
a shoil coui-se in chemistry were given by two 
ladies who were connected with the Seminary, 
and rode over to Mount Hermon daily to meet 
their classes. These exercises took np some 
houi-s of the morning. In the afternoon there 
was much play, some required work and a great 
deal of overwork. 
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July 25, 1883, the school was lii-st visited by 
Mr. E. A. Hubbard of Hatfield. Mr. Hubbard 
bad spent many years in the work of cdiicatiori. 
For a long time he biid served the state on its 
Board of Education, and with fiueh efficiency 
and success that his retii-eiiient from active ser- 
vice had been gi-eally regretted by all. The 
trasteea of Mount Hermon persuaded him to act 
"pon their own board as a trustee of this new 
enterprise. He made sevei-al visits to Mount 
Hermon, and became greatly interested In it as 
a place and a work of new and unusual promise, 
worthy of all the encouragement and effort that 
might be given for its advancement. 

1883 - 84. 

Finally, after earnest solicitation, Mr. Hub- 
liard consented to become the Superintendent. 
He came to Northlield in September, and for 
twelve weeks lodged at the hotel there, riding 
over almost daily to the school until the south 
farm-house was ready for his occupancy. But 
60on after his arrival at the hotel an attack of 
illness prostrated him for some time, and through- 
oat the year he hardly enjoyed bia wonted health. 
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Tlie Manchester boys were soon followed by 
four more coming from England, and many 
more English boys have since then followed 
these. These first sixteen all lodged in the north 
brick cottage and for a wlille took their meals at 
the two farm-houses. 

The brick cottages were formally opened Sep- 
tember 26, with a dinner of the trHStoes and 
friends at the Manchester House. The middle 
cottage was designed as a kitchen, and the meals 
were thereafter carried to each of the other 
houses, until the erection of the Dining Hall. 
The total first cost of the five cottages was 
»33,350.12. This was mostly paid for in J5000 
gifts made by different pei'sons. 

October 1, Mr, Moody left for Europe. By 
October 16 t)ie last Iwys had moved from the 
fai-m-houses to the new cottages, and four In- 
dians had aiTived as pupils from the Indian Ter- 
ritory. 

December 6, Mr. and Mre. Hubbard took pos- 
session of the south farni-houae, which had been 
renovated, Mr. Hubbai-d beg.in his work with 
forty boys, and by January 1, 1884, there were 
seventy. Three new teachers were engaged by 
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him, making seven lady teachers in all. These 
were Misses Holton, Cristy, Jefferson, Freeman, 
Flagg, Dibble, and E. Clark. Miss Jefferson 
going away in December to be connected with 
the city mission work of New York, Miss Lucy 
Clark came in her place. In March, 1883, Miss 
Anna M, Carter succeeded Miss Dibble, and 
Mias M. E, Lawley came for a' few weeks as 
temporary supply during the illness of one of 
the other teachera. In April, 1884, came Miss 
Maria L. Er^g. 

Through all this year there was no school 
house but the original building planned for two 
dozen boys. This served imperfectly as an 
assembly room into which all the seventy could 
be crowded, while the recitations were held in 
the sitting i-ooms of the four new cottages, and 
a temporary wooden building that had been used 
by the carpenters and masons. 

Notwithstanding discouragements, the work 
advanced. Much time had to be lost during 
school houra in getting about from house to 
house for i-ecitation, and this added to the diffi- 
oiilty of keeping order. Nevertheless there was 
much prayer and faith and great good-will daily 
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engaged in the work, and from month to month, 
to the very end of the school year the records 
exhibited a coQBtant and distinct improvement 
Imth in scholarship and deportment. A begin- 
ning was made in grading the school, which had 
not been attempted before this year, and a good 
course in English studies vas laid out which the 
boys took up as fast as they cotild fall into line. 
Every case of discipline was faithfully handled. 
The teachers were a unit in their devotion to 
the work, sympathy with each other and loyalty 
to tiieir chief, and it would be hard to see how 
better use could be made than was made of such 
facilities as the school at the time possessed. 

Flans for a new school house, or Recitation 
Hall, were discussed in May, 1884. 

Sunday evening, June 22, Mr. Hubbard found 
the theme of an interesting talk to the school in 
Daniel i. -1, the verse by which Mr, Moody once 
described the kind of boys he wanted at Mount 
Heimon. 

During the last week of tliis month the super- 
intendent suffered a recurrence of illness. He 
was now fiilly decided not to undertake the care 
of the school another year. Accordingly, with 
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the close of the term in July, he relinquished 
the resident management of the scliool to resume 
hU place upon the board of ti-ustees, carrying 
with him the love of all who had learned to 
know him at Mount Hormon. 

July 21, Mv. Moody reached home from Eu- 
rope, bringing two young men from Ireland who 
wished to prepai-e themselves by study for evan- 
gelistic work. 

August 18, digging began for the cellar of the 
new Recitation Hall. 

After the close of the term, Miss Mary Rood 
came to assist in the care of the boys, but only 
stayed two weeks. 

As hitherto it was deemed best to provide a 
ceitain amount of schooling for the large iium^ 
ber of pupils who remained through the 
mcr, Miss Carnith Buchanan, a graduate of 
the Boston School of Oratory, and an accom- 
plished elocutionist, had been eng.iged by Mi 
Hubbard to drill the boys every moi-ning i 
reading and declamation. She came, and ac- 
complished JHi interesting and effective work, 
closing her second month with a highly satisfao- 
torj- exhibition. 
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1884 -S5. 

The fourth year began with no one in Mr. 
Hubbard's place. But the other teachere went 
on with their work in general accord with the 
plan of the previous year. They were rein- 
forced by the coining of Misa Harriet L. Ford, 
who had just been graduated at Wellealey Col- 
lege, and who at once began classes in Greek 
and Latin. This was the beginning of a classical 
course which was not however formally planned 
and adopted until the succeeding year. Other 
new teachers at the beginning of the year were 
Misses Mary Cutler and Genevieve Sikes, gradu- 
ates of the fii-st class of the Northfield Seminary, 
and Lizzie A. Robinson, who had already at 
different times acted temporarily as matron. 

September 20 arrived the new Buperintend- 
ent, Mr, Henry E. Sawyer, recently of New 
Britain, Connecticut. Mr. Sawyer began work 
with about seventy-five pupils, twelve of the 
older ones and two teachers being located in 
the superintendent's house. The course of study- 
in which a beginning had been made was not 
followed up at once, and for one year more the 
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school was withoQt a definite graded system. 
But in numbers and external facilities a rapid 
growth went on. In fact the school was grow- 
bg so fast that it was no easy matter to adjust 
its internal arrangements, and definitely fix its 
system of study during this transition stage. 

Other teachers engaged this year were Miss 
Anna L. Collins, Lizzie M. Larned, B.A. (Wel- 
lesley), and Sarah E. Guernsey (Mount Holy- 
oke). November 5, Miss Lucy J. Rider came 
as special Bible teacher for both schools. 

The boys began holding weekly debates, and 
on November 4, occurred an animated discussion 
of the presidential issues. Ninety-one votes 
were cast to indicate the political standing of 
the school, which at that time was almost evenly 
divided between the republican and prohibition 
parties, with a slight majority in favor of the 
former. 

By January 1, 1885, the boys numbered over 
ninety. 

January 21, the Y. M, C A. was organized by 
C. K, Ober, one of the College Association secre- 
taries. It began with thirty-seven active mem- 
bers, and A. G. Moody as president. 
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February 5 occurred the memorable celebra- 
tion of tiie eightieth birthday annlvei-sary of Mr. 
Moody's mother, described in the account of the 
Seminary. By the third week of April the new 
Recitation Hall was finished. 

April 25, an entertaining lectiue on California 
was given to the school by S. E, Bridgman of 
Northampton in the old achool house. The last 
occasion on which the old school house was 
used aa an assembly- i-oom was that of the Sun- 
day evening meeting, May 17, 1887. The build- 
ing afterward served for a laundry, and then 
for a store. It has been moved to another 
location. 

May 11, Miss Rider gave up her connection 
with the two schools, going away to be married. 

Wednesday, May 20, 1885, was the first great 
day of Mouut Hermon. Then the new Recitation 
Hall was formally opened and dedicated. Many- 
distinguished vifiitoi's were present, and the 
prospects of the school opened up as never 
before. 

Among the speakers of the day were Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, Dr. A. T. Pierson and ex-Governor 
Wm. B. Washbum. The greatly honored ex- 
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Ooverndr wbo died Oct. 6, 1887, was s trustee 
of the school. 

Bat the principal address of the day was given 
by Dr. Theodore L, Cuyler of Brooklyn, New 
York. His theme v/ns Character, and he spoke 
with au impassioned eloquence that will not be 
forgotten by those who heard. 

This was the second time that Dr. Cnyler had 
addressed Mount Hermon, and again this time in 
most impressive words he dwelt upon the life of 
Abraham -Lincoln, showed how his greatness 
was preeminently a greatness of personal cbai*- 
acter, and commended that life and character to 
the boys of Mount Hermon as belonging to the 
man best worth knowing by heart of all Ameri- 
cans wbo have had a distinguished public career. 

The very next day was signalized throughout 
the English-speaking world by the isalic of tbe 
newly revised version of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, an event to be forever associated at 
Mount Hermon, with this fair new beginning in 
the school that is to make tbe English Bible its 
principal text-book, and to be known chiefly as a 
Bible school. 

The coat of Recitation Hall was 131,211.21. 
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As with the corresponding building at the Semi- 
nary this expense was rael out of the royalty de- 
rived from the sale of the Gospel Hymn books. 
Mr. Moody is accustomed to say of both these 
fine halls that Mr, Sankey saog them up. 

May 30, Decoration Day, the military com- 
pany which was begun by Charles M, Vining, 
one of the older students, early in the spring, 
first received its imifonns, held a grand parade 
in Noi-tlifield, and was entertained with supper 
on the lawn at Mr. Moody's house. ■ 

About this time work was begun simulta- 
neously upon a large dormitory to hold one hun- 
di-cd and eighty pupils, and a large refectory in 
which nearly three bundi-ed can take their meals 
at once. These were a year in buildinw. 
Throughout this year since September the farm 
W.1S under the care of Jonathan P. Holton, A, G, 
Moody having entered as a student in the school. 
The school year closed with the end of June, 
and, as hitherto, without any exhibition. 

In May, William Wallace, a theological stu- 
dent, came for the summer to teach and assist in 
the care of the boys. Hia sister, a Wellealey 
student, came in July, both leaving in August. 
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la July, 1885, also came Miss Mary N. S.iwyer 
as teacher, a graduate of Mount Ilolyoke, who 
had also both studied and taught at Wellealey 
College. 

1885 " 86. 

With the new year in September was issued 
Ihe first printed programme of studies. In this 
an English and a Classical course were marked 
oat, each of four years* duration, and a two yeare' 
Biblical course.' 

With this year began instruction in instru- 
mental music, with Miss Anna M. Bingham as 
teacher, a graduate of the Seminary. Other 
teachers temporarily employed during this year 
were Miss Florence S. Caldwell, and Miss Cora 
L, Moore, both of Northfield, and both new 
graduates of the Seminary. Peter H. Petersen, 
then recently arrived from Germany, waa em- 
ployed to teach German and Latin. 

In November, 1885, a new station building 
was erected by the Connecticut River R. R. Co., 
about one mile from the school, known as the 
Mount Hermon station. Soon after in the same 
building a new post-office was opened. The place 
bad been osed as a flag station before that time. 

1 See Postscript. >. > > < 
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The year was not marked by any further event 
of Bpectal interest until April 8, 1886. On this 
day, which was Fast Day, the firat meal in the 
new Dining Hall was taken. April 29, many of 
the boya began moving into the new dormitory, 
Crossley Hall, Mr, Petersen taking chai^ of 
them. During the last two weeks of May, the 
Rev. Charles F. Goss and wife, of the Chicago 
Avenue Church, Chicago, visited Mount Her- 
mon. Mr. Goss gave a valuable series of talks 
to the older boys upon doctrine, life and work. 
These did much to promote real and candid 
thinking, and much to dispel prejudices and 
misconceptions of religious truth among the 
boys. 

THE FIRST COLLEGE STUDENTS' SUMMER 
SCHOOL FOR BIBLE STUDY. 

Immediately aftef the close of the term dele- 
gates to the first college convention began to 
arrive. The meetings began Wednesday, July 
7, and ended Sunday, August 1. Nearly full re- 
ports were published daily in the SpriiigJUld Be- 
pvMican, and on the second of August an extra 
was issued, containing all the reports of the 
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three preceding weeks. The convention was a 
wholly novel and extraordinary event, and led to 
other events of widespread and largely un- 
looked-for consequences. It is not too much to 
say that in tlie history of Young Men's Christian 
Associations it formed an epoch whose impor- 
tance has already become world-wide. It was 
hardly less than an epoch in -the history of 
American colleges. 

•L. D. Wishard, the first college secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A., had attended some of the gen- 
eral convocntions for Bible study in Northfield. 
Snmmer schools in language, history, and phi- 
losophy had come into vogue, often attended by 
college students, and it seemed both to Mr. 
Wishard and Mr. Moody that a summer school, 
for Bible study, expressly designed for college 
students, might be held in Northfield or Mount 
Hermon with large promise of success. An in- 
terview regarding such a plan was held by these 
gentlemen in Atlanta, Georgia, early in April, 
1886. It was arranged that from each of the 
two hundred and twenty-five College Chrititian 
AsBociationa in this country and Canada one 
delegate should be invited to spend most of 
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July at Mount Hermon for thU purpose. As not 
every college could send a man, larger delega- 
tions were called for from those able to send 
them. The expense of board and room to each 
person wae set at $4.50 a week; and every facility 
for afternoon recreation was provided. Not 
fever than two hundred and fifty delegates 
arrived, most of them college students repre- 
senting ninety different institutions, and many 
coming from great distances. This number also 
included some college professors, ministers and 
Y. M, C. A. secretaries from different cities. ' 
Very able presentations of fundamental doc- 
trines were given in a series of addresses by 
different well-known clergymen. The cidms of 
afisociation work in all its branches were fully 
exhibited by experts in that work. Methods 
of Bible study, and most impressive illus- 
trations of the interest and importance attach- 
ing to that study, were brought before the 
hearers with great effect. The i-esponsibility 
belonging to every Cliristian student in coll^ 
to adorn the doctrine of Christ, and win others 
to the Master, was brought home to all. The 
perfectly trustworthy character of the Bible W 
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exhibiting the standard of faith and practice, 
the worthiness, reasonableness, enduring and 
indispenaable value to Christian life and service 
of the evangelical position were ably shown. 

Towards the middle of the convention the 
condition, clsums and prospects of foreign niis- 
sions became a prominent subject of attention. 
The Rev. Dr. William Asbmore was present, 
who for thirty-six yeara had been a missionary 
to China, Every word that he spoke came out 
of his life and imparted life. 

An extraordinary enthusiasm was kindled for 
the work of evangelizing the world. Day by 
day to the last this enthusiasm rose a higher and 
higher tide. A large number consecrated them- 
eelvcs from that lime for life to this service. 
The last day was the day of culminating inter- 
est, and at a white heat the men parted on the 
morning of Monday, August 2, and left Mount 
Hermon to spread this fire through all the col- 
leges of the United States, The subsequent 
history of this movement has already attracted 
the attention of the whole evangelical church 
in this land, and has become a matter of national 
comment. The name of Mount Hermon will 
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ever be associated with the genesis oE a new 
movement in the church univei-sal. 

During all of this convention exti'eniely effec- 
tive service wns rendered hy the school choir 
under the conduct of Prof. T>. B. Towner. He 
also trained a large choir made up of the good 
singers nmong the delegates, and the singing 
throughout to the end of the month was grand. 
The enduement of power from the Holy Spirit 
was made an object of continual prayer, and tlie 
season was like another Pentecost. 

About fifty Mount Hermon boys remained at 
the school through the summer not only to wit- 
ness but also to participate in these events. 

The college convention of the next year was 
held in Northfield. But this new enterprise had 
its memorable be^iining at Mount Hermon. 



1886-87. 

With the sixth year of the school, Mr. Saw- 
yer moved from the south farm-house to the 
north brick cottage. This, which had been 
called the Manchejster House, had been made 
over internally for the use of the superintendent, 
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being a much more central and suitable location 
th&n the one occupied before. 

A. G. Moody returned to the general supcr- 
Tidon of the farm while going on with hia 
rtndies. As book-keeper, a ad afterward as 
assistant treasurer, he had also from the be- 
' ginning kept the account books of the institu- 
tion. 

But by this time he was able to secure effi- 
cient aid from among those students who had 
been long at the school, and had become thor- 
oughly experienced in one or another department ' 
of its work. Thus, both in the office and on the 
farm, it became possible to stib-divide all the 
work into distinct departments, each iu special 
charge of a subordinate head. 

With this year, Mr. A. Judson Philips came 
with his family to reside in Northfield, and 
assame the ])rincipal charge of instruction in 
vocal music in both schools. Previous to this, 
vocal music had not been regularly taught for 
any length of time, at Mount Hei-mon, since 
it was undertaken in 1881 by Miss Hammond. 
Mr. Towner had spent some weeks during the 
spring and fall of 1885 and 1886 with classes and 
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private pupils in singing, and had accomplialied 
a great deal in a short tiine. But now sys- 
tematic lessons through the whole year were 
begun. Henry F, Cutler, B.A., who had tbU 
summer been graduated from Amherst College, 
came to teaoh, and to assist Mr. Petersen in the 
care of Ci-ossley Hall ; these two being with the 
superintendent the only resident male teacbera 
until April, 1887, when they were joined l>y 
Louis W. liiggs, Ph.D., a graduate of the Maine 
State College. 

Other new teachers of this year were Misses 
Lucy Low, Ellen L, Bradley and Helen D. 
Sewall. 

In May, 1887, Mr. Goss again was welcomed 
to Mount Hei-mon, to renew for another fort- 
night, his very practical and acceptable instrao- 
tions. 

In June occurred the visit to Northfield of 
Dr. Mark Guy Pearse of England. His sermons 
at the Seminaiy were attended by many of the 
boys with great benefit. 

Juiie 27, arrived Prof. Henry Drummond of 
Scotland. Mr. Moody brought him in the even- 
ing to Mount Hermon, where he delivered the 
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first address of his visit in tlie United States, an 
extremely vivid and interesting iiocouiit of Cen- 
tral Africa. 

The next day, Tuesday, Juno 28, was the first 
day of graduation when Mount Hermon sent 
out her first class. 

Of the first five graduates of the school, one, a 
native and resident of Korthfield, completed the 
English or scientific course, and one the Biblical 
course. The latter had come with Mr. Moody 
from Great Britain, had spent thi-ee years in the 
school, and had done much religious work outside 
of the school in Gill and other places. He went 
in August to Chicago, to act as the assistant of 
Mr. Goss in the Chicago Avenue Church. Two 
others of this class, having completed the classi- 
cal course, were admitted in the fall to Amherst 
College, and the fifth, a son of Mr. T>. L, Moody, 
entered Tale. 

The address to the graduates was given by 
Prof. Drummond, who had spoken the night 
before. Among the visitors present Mount Her- 
mon was honored with the company of F, W. 
Crossley, Esq., of Cheshire, England, for some 
years a generous supporter of the school, in 

u.,M.,j,, Google 
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memory of whose deceased son Crosaley Hall 
was named. 

TliG small assembly hall was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, many standing outside, and the 
need of another new and large hall to meet this 
purpose was keenly felt. 

From June 30 to July 12, the second College 
Convention was held, this time in Korthfield, as 
described in the account ^ven of the Semiaary. 

1887 - 88. 

The seventh year began with two hundred 
and forty-seven pupils. Every available bed- 
room was full. 

Messrs. Petersen and Cutler had gone to. 
Europe, and their places were taken by Wil- 
liam F. Nichols, graduate of the Bridgewater 
Normal School, and an experienced, practical 
teacher, and by Herman N. Dunham, B.A., of 
Bowdoin College. 

Leaving pleasant memories of herself behind. 
Miss Anna Bingham had gone homo, and Mrs. 
Lizzie E. Stevenson came to teach Instramental 
music. Mrs. Stevenson's musical education was 
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received at the conservatory of Obevlin College, 
Ohio. 

Other new teachers were Miss Effie M. Hem- 
menway, Miss Lillian Merrifield, and, in Feb- 
ruary, came Miss Mary J. Miller, B.L., of 
Adelbert College. 

September 10 and September 21, two more 
brief visits and addi'esses were received by the 
whool from Prof. Driimmoiid just prior to hia 
return to Great Britain. In all Mount Hermon 
was favored by him din-ing the summer of 1887 
with fonr several addresses given particularly to 
the school, not including those given at the two 
conventions. September 24, the school was 
visited by Dr. Joseph Paiker of London. 

October 23, Lord Kinnaird of Scotland 
preached to the boys, and November 6, Sir 
Arthur Blackwood preached. 

On the evening of November 14, the school 
was treated to a very superior lecture on Enthii- 
siaim by the Rev. Luther H. Angier, and 
November 22, stereopticon views qf India were 
exhibited by Rev, L. S. Gates, a former mission- 
ary. On Monday evening, Dec. 12, 1887, oc- 
curred a Pianoforte Lecture Recital by Edward 
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B. Perry. January 16, 1888, JuJge Conant of 
Greeofield lectured on Common Law. Monday, 
February 7, Rev. Isaiic O. Rankin, who had 
preached the day before in Korthfield and at 
Mount Hermon, lectured upon Africa. Feb- 
ruary 12 and 13, Rev. Geo. P. Smythe, a mis- 
Bionary from Foochow, lectured upon China. 
February 21, on the evening of this day, which 
was the Chineae new year's anniversary, the nine 
Chinese students gave a dinner lo the faculty. 
It was a pleasant and unique occasion. On the 
evening of February 23, the class of '89, joined 
with the Octavo Glee Club, gave tableaux and a 
concert. On the next evening a concert was 
^ven by the Seminary Class of '89 which was 
attended by the members of the conesponding 
class .it Mount llermon. Sunday, March 4, Presi- 
dent Bnrtlett of Dartmouth College preached 
morning and evening. March 25, William Wal- 
lace, formerly a teacher at Mount Hermon, re- 
visited the school, preached, and also gave an 
admirable missionary address. He also was in- 
strumental in organizing a mission band confined 
to those students who definitely looked forward 
to foreign mission work. This band has had 
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frequent meetings for prayer and conference 
wbich Iiave surved to inci-ease in its members a 
knowledge of missions, deepen consecration to 
that work, and lielp the general missionary 
society of the Bchool. April 1, Easter Sunday, 
Mr. Moody, having returned from the West, 
preached in Northfield, and moat of the school 
attended. April 27 appeared the first number of 
The Hermonite, a foitnightly paper published 
by the students. April 28 was Arbor Day, in 
ffhich the whole afternoon was devoted to set- 
ting out trees with many excellent speeches, 
masic and a military parade. 

Such incidents as have thus been narrated 
ahow the pleasant ways in which the oj'dinary 
routine of school work is varied from time to 
time. 

During the winter the required " work hour" 
was shortened from two and a half to two 
houre, and lengtliened again in April. 

Spiritually the school was never more pros- 
pered than during this year. The interest mani- 
fested in the religious meetings was large and 
sustained every week. Not a few lives under- 
went a gracious change, and a large numtrer look 
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forward to devoting their energies wholly to 
some form of Bpeoiiically Christian work. 

In study also an increasing interest was de- 
veloped. The Bible was diligently read by 
many, and a growing enthusiasm was shown in 
both scientific and classical studies. 

Hard work and good wort was done in many 
classes, but in none did more enthusiasm prevail 
than in the two upper ciasses studying Greek. 
These classes gave much time lo voluntary col- 
lateral work and met from week to week as a 
Greek Club at an extra hour' with papers, read- 
ings and diBcussions of Greek literature. 

The school year at Mount Hermon has two 
equal terms, the second one beginning in Feb- 
ruary. With this break in the year occur many 
changes among the pupils, some coming and 
some going away. The number present in Feb- 
ruary, 1888, after the second term began was 
264. 

May 5, 1888, amved Prof. T. M. Hawes of 
Louisville, Ky., who remained to the end of the 
school year at Mount Hermon, giving instrnctiou 
in elocution. The evening of Wednesday, June 
27, was devoted to prize declamations. On 
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Thnrtiday, Jnne 28, occurred the second gradua- 
tion day. Of the senior class, numbering ten 
members, three took the classical coarse, three 
the scientific, and four the biblical. Addresses 
were made by E. A. Hubbard, former principal, 
S. E. Eridgman of Northampton, Rev. Geo. H. 
Wells of Montreal, and Mr. Moody, who gave 
ont the diplomas with words of individual coun- 
sel and appreciation addressed to each new 
graduate. ' Three of these graduates entered 
college, three engaged in preaching and city 
mission work.. One went to a theological semi- 
nary, one to a bosinesa college. One was engaged 
by the school as book-keeper, cashier and buyer, 
and one remained at the school as a post-grad- 
uate student. 

During the summer vacation, five Mount Her- 
mon students, a qnartette of 'singers and one 
preacher, went by invitation to England, and 
held a series of meetings in Manchester, with 
evidence of good results. The same party dur- 
ing the previous spring, had held evangelistic 
services at Lansingburg, N. Y., which were 
ranch blessed. Throughout the whole year 
some of the students were busy almost every 
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Sunday doing work of this kind, and supplying 
pulpits in neighboring towns as they were 
called. Much acceptable service Las in tliis way 
been rendered. 

1888-89. 

The eighth year began with a definite adyaDce 
in the system and work of the school. 

On Saturday, September 22, tlie faoultiea of 
the two schools met together by Mr, Moody's 
invitation, in the new hotel with some of the 
trustees. 

The next day Mr. Moody preached to both 
schools in the stone hall, preliminary to Ins 
departure for California, a farewell sermon on 
the fourteenth chapter of John. 

The total number of pupils who have attended 
Mount Hermon School fiom May, 1881, to Feb- 
ruary, 1889, is 719. There are at present repre- 
sented in the school sixteen nationalities, includ- 
ing among the others 38 British, 6 Armenian 
and 9 Chinese pupils. 

Many come to remain but a short time, and 
mitil 1886-7, boys were admitted at all times 
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of the year to fitl any existing vacancy. By 
degrees the arrangements of tlie school have be- 
come more thoroughly systematized, and its ideal 
and proper aim more distinctly apprehended. 

Having as yet graduated but two classes,^ and 
having experienced such rapid transitions and 
material growth, the internal and external 
development of the school have not wholly kept 
pace with each other, and it is yet too soon to 
speak of results in detail. But that the institu- 
tion contains in itself a unique and extraordi- 
nary promise of great things to come would 
seem to be obvious without further remark. 
It ever a school had in it " the promise and 
potency " of good it may be said, without a 
boast, that this belongs to Mount Hernaon. Here 
exists the material, or the plant, which with wis- 
dom enough and money enough can be made to 
produce the largest and best results ever yet 
achieved by any secondary school. Only two 
things are essential to this magnificent issue, 
wisdom and money, two things that God can 
give. And certainly these two things God will 
supply to those, who, without pride in any 
1 See Postscript. 
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undertakings of their own, seulc only the raaai- 
festation of his glory, and the truest benefit 
of souls. 

la proportion as an ideal is high its attain- 
ment is difficult. In their effoits to realize the 
ideal of the Mount Hermon School those most 
engaged would be the last to pretend that no mia- 
tnkea have been committed. But it is certainly 
better to make mistakes in aiming at the best, 
than to be satisfied with a lower aim and easily 
attain it. The enterprise is already large, and 
has been got under way in a very short time. It 
involves some complicated problems, and the ac- 
quisition of new experience. Aa the experience 
is gained the problems are solved, the difficulties 
overcome and the errors rectified. 

It is obvious that the work, to prosper truly, 
must have a perfectly definite aim, and must ad- 
here to its aim without tuniing to the right or 
left. Not only does an indefinite aim make con- 
centration of efEort impossible, but a clearly dis- 
tinguished aim is not enough if everything is not 
made to bend to its attainment. Thus the first 
question to be applied to every existing or pro- 
posed arrangement must be — Is it wholly oon- 

..,,,Coo^k- 
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Bistent with, and conducive to, tlie realization of 
the c)iief end ? The aim of Mount Heimon may 
be detei-mined by elimination. To know exactly 
vhat the school does not propose to do is the 
fii-Gt step to knowing what it does intend. 

Thus it may remove certain misconceptions of 
the school to reiterate that Mount Hermon is not 
designed to be a reform school to which bad 
boys may come and contaminate others in the 
hope that they may themselves get to be good. 
Ifor is it a lay-college, though some of its stu- 
dents preach. Nor is it a place to which stupid, 
indolent or very backward pupils, who have 
failed in other schools, may. come to be gradu- 
ated in a course of easy studies, involving no 
serious effort nor discipline of mind or of char- 
acter, and then go out to trade upon their diplo- 
mas with the complacent assumption that they 
have received an education. 

Neither is the aim of the school a divided aim, 
proposing at once to train a minority of Its pnpils 
for distinctively Christian work, and to give the 
majority an ordinary academy course, with only 
BO much of biblical instmction as may be bad in 
most academies. It is not to educate one class 
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to be Christiao workers, and one claBS to be some- 
thing else, but to incline and prepare, so far as 
possible, every graduate and student of long res- 
idence to devote liia life to any aggressive Cliria- 
tian labor to which God may open the way. 

To this end it is intended that the scliool shall 
provide a training of the academy grade which, 
with the industrial and musical factors described, 
shall include, as its principal factor, the requisite 
amonnt and quality of instruction in the Bible. 

Furthermore, it is obvious that this end can be 
attained only in that degree in which a broad 
and adequate experience of educational things is 
combined, in its pursuit, with a profoundly lov- 
ing spirit of consecration to God's glory and the 
good of souls. 

The whole work of this school is itself pre- 
eminently a Christian work, and can only be 
done if there be the single eye and the deeply 
loving heai-t. If it should be undertaken in any 
otber spirit, or for any private end, its purpose 
could not possibly be attained. 

The blessing of God may be expected only in 
that degree in which the glory of Qod is the 
desired thing. 
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That these conditions of success may indeed be 
fulfilled ia the ardent prayer of those who love 
Mount Hennon. The motto of the school may 
well be, to use the words of its founder, 

COHBECBATE AND CoNCEMTBATK. 



Mizc^db, Google 



VI. 
CONCLUSION. 



Who will not gladly acknowledge that Bttch 
an enterprise is well worth nndertaking, and 
who wilt not come up to its help? 

TbuB far with the blessiog of God it has been 
conducted wholly without incuiTing any debt. 
Hardly a better proof than this could be that 
the blessing of God is truly in it, and better evi- 
dence could not be asked that it has thus for 
coinmeuded itself to the confidence of good men. 
With unremitting effort, and continual, bumble 
reliance on the favor and guidance of God, there 
is good reason to believe that the two schools 
will soon be firmly established upon a broad and 
permanent basis. Generous encouragement and 
support from all the level's of Chnst's kingdom 
are confidently invoked. 

Among the material things that Mount Hermon 
Still needs, are the following, — 
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1. More dormitory room that the full number 
of three hundred pnpllB may comfortably be 
lodged, 

2. Another building for the work and collec- 
tions of the scientific department. 

3. Suitable building, or rooms, that can be 
naed to better advantage for the library and 
reading. 

4. A large assembly hall or a chapel. ' 

5. A suitable laundry. 

6. A shop for mechanical operations. 

7. A gymnasium. 

8. A fund for the maintenance of the library, 
and apparatus. 

9. Scholarship funds. 

10. A large endowment to cover all regular 
expenses that exceed the income derived from 
the pupils. 

It is said by the best recent English authority 
upon secondary schools, Edward Thring, late 
Head Master of Uppingham that "The build- 
ings and gronnds alone necessary for anything 
like thoroughly efficient wort in a first-class 
school for three hundred boys, cannot be put at 
less than from £80,000 to £100,000 and up- 
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wards." ' That ia about the present value of all 
the property together of the NorthfieW Semi- 
nary and Mount Hermon, , 

And why should not secondary scliools be very 
liberally endowed? Every higher institution of 
learning in America has suffered deeply from 
the inefficiency of the secondary schools, and 
how helpless have these schools been to accom- 
plish what they might have done, because they 
have languished upon endowments that were 
mere pittances when contrasted with their 
needs ! The best way to help the colleges and 
theological seminaries is to put money, brains and 
heart into the secondary schools. There are few 
experienced college officers that do not acknowl- 
edge this. And not only do the higher schools 
suffer giievously from the feeble equipment of 
the middle schools, but still more do those stu- 
dents suffer who have no further education at 
school than the secondary institutions offer. 
Those who have a very complete and thorough 
academy training are well educated, even if they 
go no further. But this involves, among other 

1 Theory and Practice of Teaching. By Edward Thring, 
if.A. Revised edition. Cambridge, lSS5,p. 252. 
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things, the employment of the besl-eqnipped 
teachers, and a sufficient number of them to do 
justice to their work. It also involves adequate 
resources in rooms, library and apparatus. 

Probably the majority of pupils coming to the 
Nortlificld Seminary and Mount Hermon will 
never be able to attend any higher school upon 
leaving these. It is desii-able that they Bhould 
enjoy . the utmost possible advantages while 

Nearly all endowed schools in the United 
States have had a long and bitter " struggle for 
existence," being crippled from the start by 
wholly inadequate resources. But " unto him 
that hath shall be given," and insomuch as the 
Northfield and Mount Hermon schools have 
made so good a beginning, and got so well 
launched without a debt, it is the more reason- 
able to expect, and ask, that they may not 
long be left without being completely furnished 
for their beneficent service and career. 

Alt good secondary schools are worthy of the 
most liberal support. Many an old academy in 
New England has accomplished an admirable 
and noble work in the face of poverty and 
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neglect. Every' one of tbem deserves to be 

lifted to a plane of better possibilities. 

But here at Northfield and Mount Hennon a 
very special claim exists. These two Bcbools in 
an enpecia) manner stand for the right, the privi- 
lege and the obligation that belong to lay men 
and women to carry the gospel, in any way that 
is approved of God, to the world that is without 
it. 

The world is too large and varied in its popu- 
lation for the ordained ministry to preach the 
gospel to every creature. The ordained ministry 
must reach all that it possibly can, and men un- 
ordained, and the great company of women,* 
must reach the rest. 

Many Northfield and Mount Hermon students 
will go out to teach or preach the gospel as best 
they can without professional training. It is far 
better that they should do so than that the gos- 
pel should go unpublished. These schools will 
not pretend to give professional training, nor 
any imitation of it ; but will seek to foster the 
love of souls, and a thorough knowledge of 
evangelical truth, and to lay so well the founda- 
' Paalm liviii, 11. Revised Veraioo. 
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tions of education that any subsequent oppor- 
tunities or line of effoi-t may be iDtelltgently 
followed. 

Every Chiistian who is deeply concerned for 
the progress of the gospel among the unchurched 
masses may be looked to for sympathy, prayer 
and help in the upbuilding of a work expressly 
intended to promote this progress. 

And what other investment of love or money 
is BO certain to yield permanent and satisfying 
returns ? 

The following words by Dr. John A. Broadus, 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
are worthy to be considered : 

" There are great-hearted men of wealth who 
would rejoice In the idea that they were invest- 
ing in that which would yield lai^ dividends to 
them and the world, and which would last 
til rough long ages. 

"For there are no investments in the civilized 
world so permanent as investTncnts in institu- 
tions of education and religion. The old univer- 
sities of Italy and France and of England have 
lived eight or nine centmies — have lived 
through all changes, through all revolutions of 
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governments, through all uplieavals of society^ 
and there they are to-day. No revolutionist has 
ever dared attack them. Xo new government 
has ever done aught but wish them well, and 
perchance help them on. A man who wants to 
put money which God has enabled him to gather 
where it will last when he is gone, doing the 
work that he has chosen for it in the long centu- 
ries to corac, must choose a mode of investment 
in some institution of education or religion ; and 
if it be combined, an institution of education and 
religion, of course all the better." ' 

If Jesus Christ delay his coming long, so 
much the more should those "who love his 
appearing " do everything in their power to 
shorten, if possible, the time, by preparing the 
way for his triumph. And if Jesus Christ come 
soon, so much the more will they be ready to 
meet him who have made the utmost possible 
use, in liis service, of whatever talents he has 
committed to their charge. 

FINANCES. 

On the first of January, 1889, the estimated 

value of the Nortlifield Seminary property was 

1 Sermon» and Addreisef, pp. 2i),, ^, , , 
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(218,217.05, and of the Mount Hermon property 
$245,811.82. 

The total ^annual expense of the Seminary for 
the year 1888 vae (42,976.01, and of Mount 
Hermon (65,808.87. 

The total amount of existing endowment at 
the Seminary is $20,500 in scholarships, and 
$21,500 in the general fund, amounting to 
$42,000. 

At Mount Herman the endowments amount 
to $41,119.62. 

The total income derived from pupils during 
1888 at the Seminary was $27,581.41, and at 
Mount Hermon $20,720.95. 

The difference between the expenditure and 
the receipts in both schools has, every year, 
been made up almost entirely from the gifts of 
friends who believe in the work and love its 
prosperity. 

A considerable part of this gift has oome from 
those gentlemen to whom belongs the royalty 
derived fi-om the sale of the Gospel Hymn Boole. 
Some large amounts have been sent by friends 
in England, as well as by those in this cpuntry. 

In order to the future deTcIopment, and firm 
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establishment, of this double enterprise upon & 
permanent basis, money is now needed for 
further and immediate enlargement, and also as 
an endowment providing adequate, stable and 
permanent support. 

It is desirable that so soon as possible the 
arrangements and^ buildings of both schools 
shall be completed and perfected to meet the 
requirements of fully three hundred pupils in 
each institntion. It is not now intended that 
pi-ovision shall be made for any number beyond 
this, but for this number every provision should 
be abundantly made. This is all the eulat^e- 
nient contemplated, but nothing leas than this 
is thought of for a moment. 

The endowment should be large enough to 
support a full and strong faculty in each xchool, 
to maintain every department of the work in 
the most efficient condition, to cover many schol- 
ai-shlps, nnd to make up all the necessary differ- 
ence between the expense and receipts from 
pupils. And here, once more, it may be said 
that if the charge made to the pupils were to 
cover the annual expense of the institutions the 
chaige would have to be high, with conse- 
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queaces that would frustrate the very object of 
the work. Thoee for whom principally the 
schools exist would be shut out, and a satisfnc- 
tory selection among the applicants for admis- 
sion would become impossible. Only by keep- 
ing this charge very low can those papils come 
that are moat wanted, or a thorough selection 
among Uie applicants be maintained. A differ- 
ence of fifty or a hundred dollars a year, in 
the charge made to pnpils, would be enough to 
change radically the character of the schools, 
and disastrously frustrate their peculiar aim. 

Accordingly it is purposed that the charge 
to each pupil of $100 a year shall never be 
exceeded. 

PE08PBCTS. 

The prospects of the two schools, and of the 
community to which they must evei-more belong, 
are exceedingly attractive and unique. The old 
and beautiful village and neighborhood of 
Northfield, with two centuries of published his- 
tory behind them,' have reached the beginning 

1 A HiHory of the Town 0/ NoTthfitld, Uanachuiettt. 
By J. H. Temple and Oeorge Sheldon. 18TS. Joel Mun$eU, 
Mbany, N. Y. 
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of a new epoch that may yet prove to be of 
national iii:d intGrnational importance. 

Not a little change has in ten years come over 
the Biipei"ficial aspect of the place. Nearly every 
house and lawn has been transformed and beau- 
tified and the presence of a new life is felt on 
every side. Within this time the telegraph and 
telephone have come to Northfield. Two new 
depots, a new post-office, new roads, an admira- 
ble and finely located new hotel, a good public 
creamery, and now a large new church building, 
with a new pastor — all these within ten years. 
The two schools, their many acres of rough pas- 
tures convei'ted into parks, and handsome new 
buildings going up every other year ; the many 
fresh young faces full of health and hope, and 
soon to number six hundred lads and lassies, 
many of them finding year by year the new life 
in Jesus Christ, and bounding with new happi- 
nt'HS and new aims — all has come within ten 
years. 

And another profoundly impressive new fea- 
ture is found in the two conventions. 

First, several hundred college boya represent- 
ing the Christian element in the higher schools 
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over all parts of the land come together in the 
summer, and ^ve their eager and concentrated 
attention to the gospel and its claims upon their 
livea and services. Then they go back to their 
associates and studies filled with a deep new 
sense of their individual privileges and duties, 
made more strong and pure for all their after 
influence and careers. 

Theit gathering is followed by one of several 
hundred maturer men and women, active Chris- 
tian workers in many fields, and able representa- 
tives of many Christian causes. These also m|ike 
a new beginning, re-examine their credentials, 
commissions and instructions, and go back to 
their homes and labors with new zeal, new wis- 
dom and new power. 

Already several inspiring volumes have ema- 
nated from Northfield, or have been largely pro- 
duced from the new thoughts gathered here. 
Let th^e things go on a few yeai-a longer and 
the little town of Northfield will become a centre 
of evangelical education, and a source of evange- 
listic movements, for all the world, perhaps also 
a new fountain-head of Christian literature. 

In any case the new things that now appear 
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are but the beginning. With the favor of God 
the end shall be much greater than the be- 
ginning. 

But those whose hopes and prayers and love 
and labor have been most engaged in this be- 
ginning deeply realize, keenly feel, that when 
they have done all things that are required of 
them still they ai-e unpi-ofitable sei-vants, having 
done no mors than was their duty to dot* And 
God forbid that they should glory save in that 
grace by which they are constrained to do these 
thjngs. 

It is Qod's work and not man's. Who will 
now come up to "the help of the Lord against 
the mighty"?'' 

No fitter words can be found to close thie ac- 
count of the Northfield enterprise than those 
that stand in the little town of Wittenberg on 
the monument of Martin Luther, rhyming the 
words of Gamaliel's counsel : ' 

lat's Gottea Werk ea wird bestehen, 
let's Menscheit Werk's wird untergehen. 

Is it God's work, it will remain ; 

U oul; man's, 'tis dose lu vain. 



vn. 

CATALOGUES. 



Pbincipals and Teachers of the Northfield Seminery, 
being a complete list from the begionlng, with the school 
or college indicated aX which thef atadied or were gradD- 
ated, and the dates of their connection with the Semi' 
nary. The Principals only ai-e named in the order ol 
sncceBsIon. 

PRENCIPAla. 

Harbiet W. Tuttlk, Wetlealeu .... 1879-82 

Emhbr Frances Anoell, M.D. Bo»t. Univ. 1882-83 

Evelyn S. Hall, B. A. Wellealey .... 1883 

TEACHERS. 

Campt>ell, Joanna M. WeUestey 

Carey, Charlotte A. Weilextei/ 

Clark, Harriet N. N. E. CoimertalotT/ Music, 
Conant, Charlotte H., B.A. Weliealey . . . 
Conant, Sarah H., B.S, Weltealey .... 
Evans, Emily M., B.S. Welleatey .... 

Everett, Ella A. Mt. Uolyokt 

Flint, Helen C. Mt. Hoiyoke 
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Hall, Harriette T. WeUeateg 

Bammond, Alice Rosa. JIft. Solyoke . . . 

Hartwell, Uarj M 

Hawes, Bertlia L. Wellegley 

Hayden, Mary E., B.S. Wellealey .... 

Hill, Mary E. Ml. Holyoke 

Bolton, Fannie C. Welkfley 80 

Holton, Mary M 

Hulbert, Gertrude, B.A. Smith 

Jones, Elizabeths., B.A. Wellesl^ . . . . 

Judd, Mary L. 3ft. Bols/oke 

Larned, Lizzie M., B.A. Wellesleff . . Dec. 

Melvla, Helen E. Jft. Holyoke 

Newman, Mrs. Aona 

Newcomb, Jennie Cutler. Boston High School, 
Newelf, Carrie J„ B.A. Wetlestey .... 
Kortlirop, Amanda C. Wellesley .... 

Pettee, Adeline F. ilt. Holyoke 

Phelps, Fidelia, m. Holyoke 

Philips, Mr. A. Judson ...'..... 

Philips, Mrs, A. JudsoQ 

Prout, Ella F. ITeHesIey 

Rider, Lucy J., M.A. Oberlin 

Rowe, Bosena D. Wellealey 

Eowley, Florence I, Abbott Academy . . . 

Sanderson, Mrs. Lucy E 

Sberman, Ellen S. Wellesley 

Smith, Jeasle 

Silverthorne, Mary E., B.A. Wellesley . . . 
SiWerlhome, Claire E. Maag. Normal Art Sch. 1 
Strong, Mary C, B.S. Wetiealey .... 

Stratton, Mrs. H. G '. . 

Tracy, Olivia 

Wlllard, AraellaF., B.A. Elmra Col.for Women.lSSS 
Total number of teacUers, including pilnclpala, 46. 
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Blrkenmayer, Mra. Julia E. 

Clarke, Mrs. M. E. 

Cutler, Mary A I8S4-, 

Holton, Lucy A 

Kibble, Leila S 

Kewraan, Mrs. Aona 

• Frescott, Mat? A 

Rubles, M, T, . , ; 

Thomas, Mrs, Carrie P. 

Thrasher, Emma E 

Wilder, Thankful C 

JVilaon, Ina B 

Total number of matrong, 12. 

TRAINED NUESES. 

Lucas, Edith M 1887-8( 

Carpenter, Blanche 1 188S 

C, 

GRADUATES OP THE NORTHPIELD 

SEMINARY. 

Mote. — T!ie names are Kiveu la tbF order a[ ttie classes ti 
which they belonged. The course pursued, whetiier EngUah 01 
I.BliD, Is Indicated b; the Initials, E, and L. The number ot mem 
ben In each class, and the total uumtier are aleo given. 

Clabb of 18S4. 

Clark, Etu J. . . K 

Cutler, Mary A E. 

Caldwell, Florence S E. 

Eart,UaryE E. 
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Harlow, Emilie O L. 

Eejrea, Lydia £ B. 

LItcli, Lucy W " E. 

Moore, Cora L L. 

Peck, Harriette T. L. 

Sikea, Genevieve E. 

SiiDontls, Clara B E. 

Richardson, Lorraine S E. 



Class of 1886. 

fiuaaell, Nellie N. E. 

Bingham, Anna M L. 

Alexander, Lucy V. E. 

Wilcox, Anna E E. 

Peabody, Lila O E. 

Prentiss, M. Hattie L. 

EomanoCF, Dobra R B. 

Wing, Effle L E. 

Montague, S. Lula K 

Caldwell, Exsie A K 

Pierce, Jennie S £. 

Evans, Lottie E E. 

Marey, Alice L E. 

Barber, Cynthia T L. 

Kendall, Carrie E L. 

Wilson, Ina Belle L. 

16. 

Class of 1886. 

Alexander, Josephine U E. 

Anns, Kittle Xi. 

Bingham, Kate L L. 

Crouch, Nellie A E. 

Fraser, Georglne J h. 



OATALOGTIES. 

Harlow, Sarah H L. 

Ironside, Jessie A. L. 

HcFate, Mary E. 

Parkburst, Carrie B L. 

Sayies, Hattie W E. 

Temple, Hosabeile C E. 

11. 

Class op 1887. 

Bahr, Jennie K E. 

Bliss, Eutli C L. 

Oonnt, Clara B L. 

Maraton, Gertruile L E. 

Moody, Julia E. 

Sanderson, Emma D E. 

Shakshober, Mary F. E. 

Sikes, Julia A. E. 

Slocomb, Julia L L. 

Sweat, Clymena M E. 

Terry, Sadie R. L. 

Walker, Mary W. E. 

12. 

Class or 188a 

Anns, Lucy S L. 

Pelany, Isabella E. 

Guest, Emily C h. 

Haugh, Gertrude E. B. 

. Holbrook, Mary J E. 

Piatt, Carj'ie L E, 

Putnam, Jennie L. ,,..... L. 

SUepberd, Bertha M. L. 

Sprague, MaveretU E. E. 

Steranova, Yassilka B. 

11. ■ 
Total number 61. 
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s. 

LIST OF PERSONS DELIVERING THE ANNUAL 

SERMONS AND ADDRESSES OF THE 

NORTUFIELD SEMINART. 



Edwin B. Webb, D.D. 



A. Jitdsoii Crordon, D.D. 



CATALOGUES. 



SUPERINTENDENTS OF MOUNT HERMON 
SCHOOL. 



TEACHERS OF MOUNT HERMON SCHOOL. 

Mote. — The names are glTen In the order of their connecUon 
with the school, together with the dates of comlDg HDd leaving. 
The nomes followed by the InltlBle If. S. are those of former slu. 
dents or graduates of the Northfield Semluarr. 

Mary L. Hammond, Braiiford Sem. May, '81- July, *83. 

Nettie M, Holton July, '81-Sept. '86. 

Martha W. Cristy, ML Holyolee . . Apr. '83-Jiily, '84, 
Amanda Jefferson, N. S. . . . June 9, '8.3-Dec. '83. 
Clara Freeman, y. 8. ... June 28, 'SS-July, '8J. 
Emma Clark, Oct. '83-Aug. 6, '84: War. 'S6-June, '87. 

Sarah Dihble Nov. '83~Mar. '84. 

Florence E. Flagg Jan. '84. 

Lucy A. Clark Jan. '84. 

M. E. Lawley Feb. 28, '84-Mar. 28, '84. 

Anna M. Carter Mar. 21, '84-June. '81. 

Maria L. Bragg Apr. 5, '84-Aug. 6, '84, 

Camitb Buchanan Julj and Aug. '84, 

Mary E. Hood Aug. 13-30, '84. 

Harriet L. Ford, B.A., Wellestey, Sept. '84-July 20, '83. 
Lizzie A. Robinson, N. S. ... Sept. '84-June, '88. 
Mary A. Cutler, N. 8. . . . . Sept. '84; Two weeks. 

Genevieve Sikes, N. S Sept. 22, '84. 

Anna L. P. Collins Oct. 3, '84-July, '88. 

Sarah E. Guernsey, ML Holyoke . Not. '84^JnIy, '85. 
Lucy J. Rider, M.A., Oberlin, Nov, B, '84-May 11, '86. 
Lizzie M. Lamed, B,A., Wellesley, Jan. '8t-July, 'H6, 
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Amhertt 
ne Slate 
if SoTinal 
Bowdoi 
Oberlin , 



Jennie E. Pric« . . 
Cora L. Moore, N. S. 
Florence E. Caldwell, Jf. S. 
Wm. Wallace, B.A. Wash.c 
Elizabeth Wallace, Wdlenlej/ 
Msry A. Sawyer, ML Holyoke 
Peter Heinrich Petersen 
Anna M. Bingham, N. S. 
A. Judson Philip! 
Lucy Low . . 
Helen D, Sewall 
Ellen L. Bradley 
Henry F. Cutler, B.A. 
Louis W. Riggs, Fh.B. 
Wm. P. Nicliols, Brtdgewai 
Herman N. Dunham, B.A. 
Mrs. Lizzie E. Stevenson, 
EfBe M. Hemenway . . 
Lillian Merrifield . . . 
Mary J. Miller, B.L., Adelbert 
Mary H. Cntler, B.A. 
Alice Hooper . . 
Caroline K. Knowlea 
Esther M, Walcott . 
Ida H. Evarts . . 
Total number of teachers, including superintend- 



.... Feb. 13-27, 'f 
. Feb. 27, '&T-May 20, 't 
. . Mar. '85-May 17, '85. 
Jeffer. May I-Aug. 31, '85, 
June 24-Aug. 1, 



Aug. '85-July, '87, 
Sep I. '85- July. 87. 
Sept. '( 
Sept. '86. 
Sept. '88. 
Sept. '86, 
Sept. 'f 
Apr. '87. 
School, Sept.'87, 
Sept. ^87. 
Sept. '87-July, '88, 
Sept. '87. 
Sept. '87. 
Feb. 7, 't 

Sept. 't 
, Sept. 'I 



r. 

MATEOXS. 

Mrs. S. F. Pratt May-Oct. '81. 

Lizzie A. Robinson July, '81. 

Mrs. Hester Burlians Jn!y, '81, 

Miss C. C. lagraham Oct. '81-Jnne, '83, 

Mrs. L. H. Frary Jan. '82-May, '83. 



OATALOQUBS. 2{ 

Mrs. Hannah L. Porter .... Mar. 23-July 7, f 

Mary A. Cutler June 28-Sept. 'Sa. 

LUzie A. Robinson June-Sept. '8.^ 

Miss Rudisiil June 2-Sept. 15. '86. 

Miss I, Cummings Sept. 15-Dec. 1 

Miss Lucy Field Dec. 1, 'SB-Oct. '87. 

Mrs. M. L. Ford Oct. '87-July 25, 't^S 

Mrs. Helen W. Osgood July 26-Aug. '8S 

Miss Nellie M. Davis Aug. 18, '88 

Total number of w 



TRAINED NURSE. 
Louisa A. Swalwell 1888, 

a. 

HEAD FARMERS. 

George L. Holton May-Sept. '81. 

Ambert G. Moody Sept. '81-Sept. '84. 

Jonatlian P. Holton Sept. '84-Sepl. '86. 

Ambert G. Moody Sept. '86-Sept. '88. 

Edgar h. Kelley Sept. '88. 



GRADUATES OF MOUNT HERMON SCHOOL. 
NOTK. — The coiiree pursucrt, whetbrr Blblica', ClaaBloftl or 



Elmer, Alton D S. 

Fleet, Sidney E C. 

Hyde, Thomas B B. 

Moody, William K C. 

Tlflfany, Frank M U. 



ogle 



CATALOGUES. 



Coyle, Thomas C. 

Critchlow, Frank L C. 

Holbrook, William F. S. 

Hunlting, Henry K. S. 

Moody, Amberc G C. 

Newton, Frederick E S. 

Richardson, Charles F > . B. 

Schwab, S. Herman B. 

Thomson, Robert J B. 

Williams. William H B. 

Total number 15. 



LIST OF PERSONS DELIVERING THE ANNUAL 

SERMONS AND ADDRESSES AT 

MOUNT HERMON. 



Prof. Henry Drammond. 

3. 

Rev. Geo. H. Wella. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



With the cloae of its tenth year, in June, 1889, the 
Northfield Seminary graduated a class of sixteen mem- 
bers, making the total number of Seminary graduates, 
seventy-seven. The Mount Hermon School, at the 
same time, closed its eightli year, with a graduating 
class of twelve members, making in all twenty-rseven 
graduates. 

The residence of H. N. F, Marshall was bought 
for the Seminary, considerably enlarging the dormi- 
tory capacity of that school. 

At Mount Hermon it is intended to lengthen the 
Biblieiil coni'se to four years, making it more nearly 
equiraleut to the other two graduating courses. 
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